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GUYOT’S 


By an act of the Vermont Legislature of 1878, each town in the State was required to appoint a Text-book Committee, whose duty it should be to select and 
“recommend” a list of text-books prior to lst Aug, 1879; which list should be the “Authorized List” for the ensuing five years, and should designate the books 
to be used uniformly in all the public schools of the town for that time. During the present spring and summer these committees have been engaged in a com- 
parative examination of the various text-books now before the educational public, assisted in their labors by active agents of all the principal publishing houses 
who have thoroughly canvassed the State in the interests of their respective books. : : 

In addition to town uniformity, a strong effort has been made to secure COUNTY UNIFORMITY, and to this end conventions have been held in many of the 
counties, at which lists of books were agreed upon for the county. In most instances these conventions have been fully attended, nearly if not quite all the 
towns of the county having a representation. Guyot’s Geographies having been in use very largely throughout the State during the past five 
years or more, it will be of general interest to note the results of the above-mentioned county conventions. The opinions, also, of Vermont teachers and edu- 


cators will have special value in view of this fact. We give them below. 
Six County Conventions have adopted Guyot’s Series of Geographies, as follows: 


Chittenden County, at Burlington, 26th of May. Lamoille County, at Morrisville, 3lst of May. 
Addison County, at Middlebury and Vergennes, ?%th of May, Franklin County, at St. Albans, 17th of June. 
Rutland County, at Rutland, 3lst of May. Caledonia County, at St. Johnsbury, 30th of June. 


Six other Counties have held conventions ; only two of these agreed upon whole series (Grand Isle, population 4,082, and Windham, 26,036), a different one in 
each case. The other four compromised upon combinations of authors, or sPLIT sERIES. Four separate series being represented in the choice of the four counties. 
Population of Six Counties adopting Guyor's Serms, - - - - 165,589. 


Population of Six Counties adopting books from rour other series, = - 107,574. 
Bennington and Windsor Counties hold no convention. 


Nearly all the prominent points and large Cities and Towns endorsed Guyot at the conventions, and have or will follow up the county action by city or 
town adoption; among these are RUTLAND, BENNINGTON, CASTTILLEON, MIDDLEBURY, VERGENNES, ST. ALBANS, MORRISTOWN, WINpDsoR, HARTFORD, BRANDON, MONTPELIER. 


I@~ The following letters, or parts of letters, ALL of date subsequent to MARCH 1, 1878, show how 
give the estimate placed upon the series by prominent educators: 


GUYOT has stood the test of actual use in the class-room, and 


CALEDONIA COUNTY. 


CHITTENDEN COUNTY. 

Frem the Report of County Geography Committee. 

- + » »« We would report that after a careful examination 

of the many series of Geographies presented us, and, upon | 
consultation, we have unanimously agreed to recommend as | 
best suited to meet the demands of our public schools, and at 

the same time carry out the spirit of the law under which we 

act, Guyot’s Elementary and New Intermediate Geographies. 

The following are some of the points of superiority, in our esti- | 
mation, which Guyot’s Geographies possess over others: 

They are found to meet with almost universal favor among | 
our best teachers, and we find them better adapted for the use | 
of both district and graded schools than any other, and that in 
their present revised form, while they are scientific and system- | 
atic, they are yet thoroughly practical. 

The system-of map-drawing in the Intermediate is the most 
Perfect found, and no method of teaching can compare with 
this in giving the pupil a definite, lasting knowledge of out- 
lines, boundaries, and locations. . .. . 

. The mathematical accuracy and conciseness of the descrip- 
~ matter is worthy of your careful consideration. Guyot 

48 4 very happy faculty of expressing a great deal in a small 
space, and, beyond question, his books are the most reliable of 
any published on this subject. A. B. SOMERS, 

AUGUSTUS KIMBALL, 
GEO. C. DUNTON. 


From member of Text-B mmittee and Teacher 
: bert Rivington. ae : 
ating examined Guyot’s New Intermediate Geography, 
having compared it with other leading works on the same 
sudject, I would say that I consider it superior in every respect, 
and therefore the k best adapted for general use in our 
common schools, 8. H. CHITTENDEN. 


From M. H. Buckham, D.D., Prest. Vermont Univ. 
f Several years ago, in the discharge of my duty, I made care- 
“ examination of the Geographies then before the public, and 
ners led to give a decided preference toGuyot. Since that time 

veral new works, admirable in matter and beautiful in t 
graphical and pictorial dress, have come into competition w 

uyot's; but while fully recogdizing their merits, I have 





ools of Vermont. 


st Geographies for the sc M. H. BUCKHAM 


= Seen no reason to change mp-opinion that Guyot’s are th 


From Profs. Goodrich and Perkins, Vermont Univ. | 


oie I should much regret their (Guyot’s Geographies) | 
removal from the schools of this State, and on other grounds | series. 


; ld attend the introducti fanew | 
than the expense which would atten e in uction of a new | Brom ©. A, Bunker, Mentenel Taet- Beck Oem. 


series, J. E. GOODRICH. 
: : 3 | Being one of a committee for Caledonia County to examine 
a." Sao trevor’ © ce gi Bp nae a Eg 0d text-books on the subject of Geography, I have no hesitation 
’ GEO. H. PERKINS in saying, after examining and comparing several series of 
1s as ‘| books now prominently before the public, that in my judg- 
ORANCE COUNTY. |ment Guyot’s Geographies are Rr, Me other with 
which I am acquainted. 1, A. BUNKER, 
From Principal of State Normal School, Randolph. Prine. of Peacham Academy. 


Having used Guyot’s series of Geographies in the schools 
under my charge for more than ten years, I can, and do, speak WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
From Principal of Union School, Montpelier. 


with confidence of their superior merits when used by compe-| 
tent teachers, I believe the Guyot method to be the true one, | Having used and thoroughly tested Guyot’s Geographies for 


and sincerely trust that his series will be retained in use by | = naiinbar of 
} ; years, I am thoroughly persuaded that there is no 
the text-book commit of wet gs LEAVENWORTH text that will stand the test of practical use in the school-room 
a ? ‘ |so well. In examining the New Intermediate (comparing it 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. | with other books), I find the faults of the old corrected, and 


F . nd that much has been gained both in arrangement of matter and 
eee (in. wae . treatment of subject. Its maps are all that could be desired, 


2 : : and will stand comparison with any other book. I prefer 

a ee Cre in ae alti resets: y The mr texts to any other I hawe examined, for use in my own 

more thorough the test, the better they are liked. I regard | -" March 19, 1879. A. W. BLAKy © 
S 


them as the best text-books that I have seen, and shall labor A 

for their adoption, in accordance with the act of the last Legis-| trom W. W. Ainsworth Member of Cox .\s° uxt- 
ook Committee. O° 

As you surmise, Guyot’s Geographie: are already 


lature. S. W. LANDON. 
Frem Principal of St. Johnsbury Academy. in use in my own graded schools and thoseof the vicinity, and 
While I have not used to any considerable extent any text-|I will state frankly that I know of no other similar work which 
book on Geography, in my work in the St. Johnsbury Acad- | I like so well (and I have examined several) as his Elementary, 
I have always been favorably impressed with Guyot’s | . W. W. AINSWORTH, Supt. 
ADDISON COUNTY. 


em 
soline on Geography, and should have grave doubts as to the | 
Frem C. B. Hulbert, D.D., Prest. Middiebury College. 


wisdom of ommcnging this for any other for use at present in | 
the common schools of Vermont. HOMER T. FULLER. 

“¥ I have been long acquainted. with Guyot's Geog- 
raphies, exerted myself intensely to secure their adoption in 


ORLEANS COUNTY. 
Frem Supt. of Schoois, Newport. Vermont, and I should consider it a great calamity to the State 


Guyot’s Geographies have been in use in this town since | to see any other Geographies known to me substituted in their 
their first introduction in 1872, and have given satisfaction. stead. Guyot — on the scientific method as respects 
“J shall aim to have them retained for the next five years. It) the subject itself and the mind of the pupil whom he teaches. 


is the Geography for Vermont. N, C. SAUNDERS. | With a wonderful sweep he moves through his er giving 
“D4 


The County Text-Book Committee reported Guyot’s 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Endorsements of GUYO 





what is required, and omitting the needless 
which encumber so many works of the kind. 























Middlebury. 


years, and have given general satisfaction. 


tage in making a change. 
C. D. MEAD, Prin. 


Guyot’s Geographies have been in use in 
Graded Schools during several years past. 


WINDSOR COUNTY. 





WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


C. B. HULBERT. 
From Supt. of Schools and Principal of Craded Sch’l, 


Guyot’s Geographies have been in use in the several depart- 
ments of the Middlebury Graded School, for a number of 


After examination of several rival series, I can see no advan- | 


(Pror.) EZRA BRAINERD, Town Supt. 
Frem Principal of Craded School, Vergennes. 
They have given | 
good satisfaction, and will undoubtedly be retained. 


have well stood the practical test of class use, and are in favor | 
with those best qualified to pass judgment upon them. 


From Principal of High School, Windso:. 


(SEE FIRST PAGE.) 


endless details | room, we believe them to be superior to any other text-books 
A comparison of these Geog- 
raphies with those of any other series must satisfy one that 
the desceiptive wor 
more perfect, and the arrangement more systematic, in Guyot 
> : MARSH O. PERKINS. 


published upon the subject. 


| the maps are clearer and more accurate, 


than in any other. 
BENNINCTON COUNTY. 


grades. They are just what seem to be demanded 
| to meet the present exigencies. JAS. FLETCHER. 
the Vergennes | RUTLAND COUNTY. 


They | 


H. H. ROSS. 


| but shall labor for their adoption in all our schools. 


Ts GROGRAPHIES Continued. 


|Frem Princ. of Burr and Burton Sem’y, Manchester. 

Guyot’s Geographies, in my judgment, have a claim on the 
attention of all who have in mind the best and most scientific 
development of this study in the schools of the country, of all 


From Supt. of Schools andPrinsipal of Craded Sch’l, 


Guyot’s Geographies have been in constant use in the Bran- 
don Graded School from its commencement in 1868 until now, 
and regarding them as superior to all other text-books on Ge- 
ography, I shall ‘not only seek to retain them in een 

was a 


Frem Supt. of Schools, Rutland. 
Guyot’s Geographies have been used with entire satisfaction 
in the Rutland Graded School during years past, and will be 
retained as the text-book on the subject of Geography for the 
present. The thorough trial which we have given the work 
has satisfied us that the interests of our school demand its re- 
tention. And I am of the opinion that it is equally well 
adapted to the wants of the common district schools, 
J. J. R. RANDALL, Town Supt. 


Text- Book Committee, R 
From Chairman ag RL School » Rutland 


Guyot’s series of Geographies have been in use in our 
graded school system for many years, and I sincerely hope 
they will’remain in use for many more. They are, in my 
opinion, the best text-books on the subject of which I have 
any knowledge, being the original and the fullest and most 

rfect expression of an entirely new method of teaching this 
eagartend subject from a truly scientific standpoint. This 
method has probably to some extent been copied or imitated 
by other writers, but has never, as a practical text-book been 
equalled for thoroughness, accuracy, and scientific method. 
The results of the use of these books in our schools have been 
uniformly successful and satisfactory, and they are heartily 


Guyot’s Geographies have been in use in our school; for the | believer in Guyot at the first, and am a believer still. 
past seven years, and as & result of actual test in the school-| 


23 Hawley St., Boston. 





J. S. CILLEY. 


endorsed by our most competent teachers. 


EDWARD L. TEMPLE. 





- Genoral Agent for New England, 


CHARLES 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 

































MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mountin 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects o 
every description, at the 

LOWEST PRICES. 

Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 

& J. BECK, Manu/’g Opticians, 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, | 
142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, | 
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DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogne of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PRATT & 0O., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


YY 
Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four S Courses for Honors in Clas- 

thematics, Modern Languages, 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
Teachers. 













The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
application to 





be sent on 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 












H. D. HALL. J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


| “THIS ONE THING I DO.” 
J. DAVIS WILDER *Cutexeor re 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Black, White,Green, Blue, } Wilder’s Liquid Stating, 


Brown, Drab, Greys, &c. 

Blackboard Surfaces of all colors’ made on new 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 
going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con- 


ample cards of all colors sent free. 















taini ferences. : 
Pricessand terms always the most reasonable. 189¢0W | gent seeps Row Tienes 006 Priced Catalogue 
School, Hall, and Office y?.- 5 10 ?, 
FURNITURE, CLOTTED Le 








LAsefarcl 


4 Oe: tinction A ews 


Sold at all Stationers, cr sent on receipt of $1.50 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manfrs. of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


8 ieterne ty Sah ANNE G5 to $20 désec sss eas 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
150 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 





New-England School Furnishing Co. | 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. | 


| 
of Reward Cards, both cheap and high- | 
priced, for 19=. F. E. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 








aday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address STrNsON & Co., Portland, Me. 
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ine ON THE HEARTH. 
R WARMING & VENTILATION. 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 


Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
system. When open, withend| Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
sections to the wall, forms a| Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 

neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control Soars by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The end for OPEN Ss circular and testimonials to 


best thing for Public Libraries in existence. oo LE OPE TOVE VENTILATING 0... 


AAdresa ©. FP. HILT. Hazleton, Pa. 78 Beekman Street, NE 


LIBRARIANS 333% 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the} 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough | 


and of- | 








FORSALE BY ALL DEAL ERY 
ESTERBROOK &C0 
FALCON PEN 
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WRIENORM. OEEACE. 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J, 








THE MARES 


HE-MSRES ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, . 
and capable of being adjusted Py the occupant to any position desired for eags 
and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
S16 Breadway, NEW YORK. 
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$66 ‘a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfi | $72 A WEEK {$12.0 day at home asily made, Costly 
ou ree. ress TRU) . "Augusta, Me, 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me 
« NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley St., Boston; F. B. SNOW, Manager. 











BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, relieving Nervous Debility, Gen- 
eral Prostration, and prventing Consumption. Pre- 
pared from the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain 
and wheat-germ. F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


For sale by druggists. 206 a 





WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 





r-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, Square, POST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of 
rice, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE, 


It is a Ruler, Pa 





ole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N. oe oa 208 m (3) 
PHILOSOPHICAL “pages 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL 


[[HAMBERLAIN, 


Manfacturers and 
Importers, 


26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


APPARATUS, 
Every Variety. 
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HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
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THE ESTEY ORGAN. 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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LATEST ! Jansen, McClurg 
&Co., Chicago. 
Day School Sin OOK, 


By 5S. W. Straub, ™ CHOES 




















JOHN N. ELMORE, H. BE. Ricuarps, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical i Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass an 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, ete. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 
Speier Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
tarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Wanpuzen & Tir, 102 EK. 2d St.. Cincinnati 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. 
plete of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
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ULTIMA VERITAS. 
BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt,— 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better that spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy; 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 

That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace ;— 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt; 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on-their side; 


And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see him, and I will wait. 


—Sunday Afternoon. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Srupy Heatruy.—lIt is a mistaken notion that con- 
tinuous study is unhealthy, if proper regard is paid to 
physical culture, diet, rest, and daily recreation. The 
danger is from abrupt changes, excessive and unsesaon- 
able labor, while the laws of health are entirely disre- 


garded. Ill health more often results from frequent in- 
terruptions in a course of study, than from systematic 
and continued mental effort.—Hiram Orcutt, Prin. Til- 
den Female Seminary. 


EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHERS.—After several years 
of observation and experience as an examiner, I am 
thoroughly convinced that our examinations of appli- 
cants for positions as teachers are by no means suffi- 
ciently comprehensive in their character, nor sufficiently 
exacting in their requirements. They make no pro- 
vision for testing the applicant’s knowledge of the the- 
ory of teaching, and are especially defective in failing 
to provide a critical test of a knowlege of the English 
language. No one will be so irrational as to maintain 
that examinations, however judiciously conducted, fur- 
nish an unfailing criterion by which to ascertain the 
ability of the candidates to govern classes or to impart 
instruction. No written examination is a test of objec- 
tive knowledge. A skillfully-constructed examination, 
however, can be made an efficient means for gauging 
the general intellectual capacity of applicants, and in 
the universities of England, in which examinations 
have attained the dignity of a science, the standing of 


the student, as determined by his examination in clas- 
sics or mathematics, has foreshadowed with almost pro- 
phetic aceuracy his subsequent career.—Henry HE. Shep- 
herd, Supt. Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Compositions. — Writing compositions ought to be 
the most pleasant as well as the most profitable exercise 
of a school course. If it be irksome, something is 
wrong in the way it is taught. By private interviews, 
and impersonal criticisms before the classes, the faults 
and excellenves of each composition may be brought to 








light, and corrected or commended as need may be, the 
teacher aiming to present the principles of language-use 
in a practical and interesting form, and the pupils, be- 
ing trained by frequent impromptu exercises, to readi- 
ness in thought and expression.—C. C. Bragdon, Prin. 
Lasell Seminary. 


OccuPATION judiciously distributed will transform a 
group of disorderly, teasing, fretful children into quiet 
and amiable coéperators. So, too, it will make men who 


have been idle and heedless hangers-on or tramps, aseful 
and even highly-valuable members of society.—Phren- 
ological Journal. 


Tak LirrLe. — Every true man is modest. I do 
not wonder that Bismarck groans over “the eternal 
talking and begging” that he has had todo. It may 
seem inconsistent that one whose profession is to teach 
and preach, and who has had .to press upon others the 
ery of “ give, give,” as often as the horse-leech, should 
sing the praises of silence and recommend it to others. 
It is like Carlyle extolling the excellence of silence in 
volume after volume, or in an eloquent address of one 
hour and three-quarters long to the students of Edin- 
burgh. Nevertheless Carlyle is right. If you would 
not deceive yourselves, — and that is the deadliest form 
of deceit,—let brave deeds always follow close on brave 
words. If you cannot do the deed, keep silent. Mere 
talk will infallibly make you spiritually bankrupt. You 
may mistake flabbiness for strength; others will not. 
Doubtless a good word spoken in season is good. A 
word is, but not the empty phrases and small verbosity 


with which the present generation is so sadly afflicted. 
Cultivate then your gift of silence if you have it, and if 
you have it not, seek for it earnestly. — Prest. Grant, 
Queen’s University, Canada. 

Nurseries. — We can find no better means for rais- 
ing the lower school, than the establishment of nurser- 
ies for the weak-and degenerate school-plants; and by 
thus raising the lower school, the elevation of the higher 
must follow. By timely and particular attention di- 
rected towards mental deficiencies and moral 
cences among the young, the whole tone of life, private 
and public, will be more refined, and the true value of 
liberty better understood. — Prof. A. Schenck, Detroit, 
Mich. 

DiscrPLinE.—lIt is not always the stillest school that 
is to be regarded us under the best discipline, nor is it 
the most arbitrary and exacting teacher that secures 
and holds the best control of her school. That teacher 
who knows most about her pupils, who knows their 
home-life, their pleasures, and their trials, she who by 
this knowledge can and does most fully sympathize 


with them, and thus gains their love and confidence, 
will the most easily and most thoroughly govern them 
in school.— Thomas Tash, Supt. Public Schools, Port- 
land, Me. 


Tue TureEe R’s.—Somebody mourns because he has 
nothing but the three R’s to teach. Poor soul! From 
the very depth of our feelings we pity you. Nothing 
to teach! The world is before you. Sun, moon, and 
atoms, stars and comets, a whole universe full, and noth- 
ing but the three R’s left you. But after all we suspect 
you have not taught those branches very much. Can 
you read? We should like to examine you. How we 
would like to try you, all the way up from Mother Goose 
to Milton. Can you write? We would give you a pen, 
and ten minutes in which to write a thought worth re- 
membering one second. Then arithmetic! Why, my 


excres- 


dear ignorant soul! do you not know that arithmetic is 





‘only an expanded arithmetic ? Go home! Leave your 
| work to others who will honor the grandest of all stud- 
ies, Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. There 
who understand that to know these well is to be 
| well learned. God bless the teacher who knows the 
three R’s! God bless the child who learns them ! — 
| Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


are 


those 


MopEration.—* Pour in knowledge gently.” Plato, 
one of the wisest men of ancient Greece, observed that 
the minds of children are like bottles with very narrow 
mouths. If you attempt to fill them too rapidly, much 
knowledge is wasted and little received, whereas with a 


small stream they are easily filled. Those who would 
make prodigies of young children act as wisely as if 
they would pour a pail of water into a pint measure,— 
Maryland School Journal. 








SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL - TEACHING. 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


II. — The Science of Teaching. 

“Tn every department of human affairs,” says John 
Stuart Mill, “Practice long precedes Science: system- 
atic inquiry into the modes of action of the powers of 
nature is the tardy product of along course of efforts 





to use those powers for practical ends.” 

The science of teaching is a classification of principles 
derived by observation and experience, from a knowl- 
edge of things to be taught, and from a study of the 
nature of the child to be trained. The object of school 
education is to aid the physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment of the child by means of appropriate train- 
ing and instruction in the kinds of knowledge required 
iby existing social conditions, as an outfit for the duties 
| of life. 


Education, like sociology, is a highly-complex science, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘subject to a great variety of forces, conditions, and lim- 


| Hetions, such as health, strength, and capacity trans- 


mitted by hereditary descent; hence arises the neces- 
sity that educators should have some knowledge of 
physiology, biology, psychology, and sociology. 

The principles of education cannot be formulated as 
definitely as those of mathematics, but to deny that 
there is a science of teaching is to deny that anything 
can be learned from the experience of the past. 

From age to age, education has been modified to meet 
the new wants of each successive advance in social con- 
ditions. The child, too, is a variable factor. It is an 
old saying that human nature is the same in all ages, 
the world over; but this proverb, despite the wisdom 
of our ancestors, is a fallacy. The child is not plastic 
clay in the hands of the teacher, nor a sheet of blank 
paper to be written upon: it isa bundle of inherited 
tendencies and capacities. The traits of a hundred 
generations of ancestors exist latent in its growing 
brain. Education merely aids development, and directs 
tendencies ; it cannot ereate powers, and often fails to 
control them. Teaching must depend in some measure, 
upon the nature of the child to be instructed. 

The child of pre-historic man, born in caves, at the 
close of the last great glacial period, had little except 
form in common with the child now born in London, 
Boston, or Berlin. It is evident that the child of an 
Apache Indian, or of an Australian savage, or an Afri- 
can Bushman, cannot be trained by the same educa 
tional processes that are adapted to the needs and ca- 


pacities of children that represent the highest types of 





the science of sciences,—that even the highest calculus is 


human development. 
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It is evident that no one particular age can prescribe 
the education for the next succeeding age; no one na- 
tion for all other nations; no one race for all other 
races. Schools are an organic growth of society ; and 
school education represents the spirit and wants of a 
people. Education, in its largest sense, is a life-process ; 
but school education includes only a small part of the 
long train of circumstances which operate upon the full 
education of a human being. 

The science of school education is based upon laws 
derived from science and from widely-directed experi- 
ence; and practical school-teaching consists in the ap- 
propriate application of the great body of rules and 
methods for regulating the circumstances surrounding 
school-children, so that the most may be made out of 
their latent powers. It cannot be claimed that the 
principles which underlie our existing methods of edu- 
cation have as yet been systematized into a freely- 
developed science. 

Nothwithstanding all that has been done by thinkers 
and scientists like Spencer, Mill, Bain, Hamilton, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Hegel, Youmans, Porter, Draper, Carpen- 
ter, Clarke; by practical educators in other countries, 
such as Niemeyer, Diesterweg, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Ar- 
nold, Stow, Bell, the Mayos, Payne; and by such edu- 
cators in our own country as Horace Mann, William 
Russel, Henry Barnard, George B. Emerson, Agassiz, 
Guyot, Harris, Philbrick, Pickard, Rickoff, Kiddle, 
Newell, Bateman, Wells, Wickersham, E. E. White, 
Hancock, Gregory, John Anderson, Page, Hart, Mayo, 
Hill, Phelps, Orcutt, Sheldon, Calkins, Johonnot, Anna 
C. Brackett, Elizabeth Peabody, Mary Mann, Catherine 
Beecher, Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, and a host of 
earnest and able superintendents, there is yet an ample 
field for future investigation and observation, before ed- 
ucation, as the term is limited when applied to public- 
school instruction, can be completely formulated into 
principles of science or rules of art. But this is no 
reason why we should fail to recognize whatever there 
is of educational science. Educational history is full of 
errors which were the results of empirical experience. 
Experience to be of any educational value, must be the 
result of experiments directed by the light of the mod- 
ern physiological, psychological, and biological science, 
and must have for its objective-point the welfare of 
every child in the nation. 

“ Education,” says Louis Soldan, “is shaped for and 
by ethical laws, and hangs in the framework of psycho- 
logical, and physiological, and logical laws; and these, 
at least, are definable and capable of being taught. The 
history of education is in itself a science; showing fail- 
ure and success in teaching, it instructs the student 
how to avoid failure without going through its hard 
school himself. 

There are many practical points, details, and devices 
in teaching which may be learned by any one before at- 
tempting practical work. No matter how limited the 
strictly scientific domain of education is considered, it 
cannot be denied that there is such a science; and it 
should be mastered before the practical duties are as- 
sumed. In other pursuits, the tyro may be allowed to 
spoil and waste the first piece of work; in teaching, the 
material is too precious to admit of useless experiment 
and failure.” 

But the failure to recognize even a partially-developed 
science to be pursued as a study by those who intend to 
become teachers, is undoubtedly one main reason why 
the results in our schools so generally fall short of rea- 
sonable expectation. In the words of Mrs. Youmans: 
“Our teachers mostly belong to the old dispensation. 
Their preparation is chiefly literary; if they obtain a 
little scientific knowledge, it is for the purpose of com- 
municating it, and not as a means of tutorial guidance. 
Their art is a mechanical routine, and hence, very nat- 
urally, while admitting the importance of advancing 
views, they really cannot see what is to be done about it. 
When we say that education is an affair of the laws 





—an affair of the air respired, its moisture, tempera- 
ture, density, purity, and electrical state; an affair of 
food, digestion, and nutrition; of the quantity, quality, 
and speed of the blood sent to the brain; of clothing 
‘and exercise, fatigue and repose, health and disease; of 
i variable volition, and automatic nerve-action ; of fluctu- 
ating feeling, redundancy, and exhaustion of nerve- 
power; an affair of light, color, sound, resistance ; of 
sensuous impressibility, temperament, family history, 
constitutional predisposition, and unconscious influence ; 
of material surroundings, and a host of agencies which 
stamp themselves upon the plastic organism, and re- 
appear in character; in short, that it involves that com- 
plete acquaintance with coporeal conditions which sci- 
ence alone can give, — when we hint of these things, 
we seem to be talking in an unknown tongue, or if in- 
telligible, then very irrelevant and impractical.” 

“ A gentleman,” says Chadwick, “would scarcely pre- 
sume to break in a colt or a pointer-puppy, without 
first ascertaining the precise object to be obtained, and 
without studying the character, habits, and organization 
of the animal, and the fitting mode of acting upon it. 
Yet, surely, a common child is as difficult to be under- 
stood as a pointer-puppy. You cannot act upon chil- 
dren until you understand them, and you cannot under- 
stand them without studying them attentively, having 
first discarded all previous notions gathered from the 
cloister or the desk.” 





REFORM IN ADVANCED INSTRUCTION. 


We are chiefly concerned now with the methods of 
reform in advanced instruction, —in the higher prep- 
aration of those who are to instruct and lead in polit- 
ical and social methods. 

Of these methods, I would name, first, a post-gradu- 
ate course. In this there is one considerable advan- 
Students would come to it at ripe age and with 
No better use of 
funds could be made for our universities or for the coun- 
try than in endowing post-graduate lectureships and 
I would 


tage. 
considerable preliminary instruction. 


fellowships in the main subjects involved. 
urge this method upon every man of wealth who wishes 
But, 
valuable as this plan is, it has one great disadvantage, 


to leave a fame which will not rot with his body. 
—it is insufficient. The number of those who could 
afford the time and expense for such a course after an 
extended school and college and university training, 
and before a course of professional study, is compara- 
tively small. While, then, the plan of post-graduate 
courses would doubtless result in great good, it would 
fall far short of the work required. It would doubtless 
provide many valuable leaders in thought, but not 
enough to exercise the wide influence needed in such a 
nation as ours. 

The second method, then, which I propose is the es- 
tablishment in each of our most important colleges and 
universities of a full under-graduate course, which, 
while including studies in science and literature for gen- 
eral culture and discipline, shall have as its main sub- 
jects history, political and social science, and general 
A great advantage of this plan‘is the 
large number of students who would certainly profit by 
it. I am convinced by observation in four different 
colleges and universities with which I have been con- 
nected as student and professor, that such a course in 
any institution, properly equipped, will attract large 
numbers of our most energetic young men, many of 
those who would not otherwise enter college at all; and 
that it would give forth a large body of graduates whose 
influence would be felt for good in all our States and 
territories. My proposal is that these studies, which 
are now mainly crowded into a few last months of the 
usual college course, be made the staple of an entire 
four years course, — that they may be made a means of 
discipline, a means of culture, a means for the acquisi- 


tion of profitable knowledge.— President White, Cornell 


jurisprudence. 





of our being, involving a wide range of considerations, 


University. 


AN{OLD TEACHER’S SURPRISE. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 


“‘ My husband has just gone over to the city to attend 
an ordination,” said Mrs. Sampson, the minister’s pretty 
wife, to Miss Stanley, who had just dropped into the 
parsonage to make acall. “ He urged me to ride over 
with him, but, somehow, I didn’t feel in the spirit of it. 
To tell the truth,” and the little woman laughed ner- 
vously, “I am getting tired of many of these minis- 
terial occasions to which we are invited, where the men 
take turns in praising one another’s works and ways. 
I have often listened in vain to hear the mothers, or 
wives, or sisters, or teachers mentioned as having been 
in the least instrumental in leading any young soul in 
the right way. Now, as a wife, a sister of boys, and a 
teacher,”—but the entrance of the good pastor now cut 
the sentence short. 

“ A very enjoyable time, we have had,” said Domine 
Sampson, rubbing his hands, and ensconsing himself in 
a capacious elbow-chair. “ Yes, yes; a most delightful 
time ; you lost a great deal by not accompanying me, 
wife. I took dinner at Elder Verplanck’s, in company 
with several invited guests; and the candidate, who is 
one of the most interesting young men I ever met, gave 
me, over the dessert, a brief but very entertaining out- 
line of his personal history. 

“ His parents were Irish Catholics, and he was brought 
up in the Catholic faith,—if it could be said that he was 
brought up in any faith at all. His people belonged to 
that great, floating population that is to be found first 
in one manufacturing center and then in another, as it 
may be, attracted by the promise of steadier work or an 
increase of wages; and the children, as soon as they were 
old enough to earn anything, were put into the mills 
and kept there. 

“When our candidate was a lad of ten years, or so, 
his parents moved to Loom village. There the statu- 
tory enactments concerning the attendance of children 
of mill-operatives and others at school were faithfully 
enforced, and when the spring term opened that year, 
the factory-children found themselves at once trans- 
ported from the noisy, stifling mills, to the clean, light, 
airy rooms of the graded schoolhouse, to the great dis- 
gust of many of the number, but to the unbounded 
delight of our young friend, who had been to school 
enough, off and on, to acquire a love of study. 

“<* We were a hard, dirty set,’ he said, ‘and our sweet, 
dainty little teacher must have been both repelled and 
discouraged at the mere sight of us. One of her first 
acts in the premises was to offer a prize for cleanliness 
At her request, the intelligent and gentle- 
manly committee furnished the schoolrooms with wash- 
basins, soap, and towels, and she hired a barber to come 
and shear the shaggiest and most unkempt of her flock. 
In a week’s time she had so transformed us outwardly 
that we hardly knew ourselves or each other, and our 
self-respgct increased in proportion to our improvement 
in personal appearance. 

“On account of the difference in the religious per- 
suasions of the parents of the scholars, we were not 
allowed to read the Bible ourselves at the opening 
morning exercises each day; but this lady read portions 
to us, confining herself chiefly to the Psalms and the 
Gospels. She read in such a natural, tender way that 
the most stupid, careless, viciously-disposed children in 
the room hung upon her words as if they were listening 
to a fairy tale; and when she said, ‘ Let us now repeat 
the beautiful prayer given us by this same Jesus,’ every 
one of us instinctively bowed our heads and felt like 
praying. 

“* During the summer some friend sent our teacher,— 
asa birthday gift, I think,—a handsome pocket Bible, and 
she used it thereafter, leaving her small, well-worn, red- 
morocco-covered Testament lying unused on her desk. 
One day I went up to the platform and asked her,—timidly 
evough, I remember, — about the crucifixion and resur- 


of person. 








rection, over which I had been puzzling my small head. 
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for days. She explained both the great tragedy and 
amazing mystery in simple, tender words, and asked if 
I had ever read the story of Jesus,athome. ‘No, ma’am, 
I said, we have no Bible at home.’ At that she picked 
up the little, disused red Testament and gave it to me. 
I was delighted, but hastily thrust the precious gift in 
my pocket, fearing that I should not be allowed to keep 
a Protestant Bible were it known among my Catholic 
associates. 

“¢ Here the same little book is, my brother,’ the can- 
didate now said, as he took a small, thin, almost dilap- 
idated volume from the inside pocket of his vest; ‘ I have 
kept it constantly with me ever since. My parents moved 
away from Loom village shortly after it was given to 
me, and although I saw my beloved teacher no more, 
the precepts she taught me remained deep down in my 
heart. I availed myself of every opportunity for study, 
and read my precious Testament in preference to the 
sensational literature for boys, then, as well as now, in 
vogue, which she never failed to denounce on all proper 
occasions, until I came to be irresistibly impressed with 
the belief that I had a call to preach the gospel and 
teach great truths. 

“<«T began to obey what I considered to be the Divine 
behest by opening an evening school in the manufactur- 
ing city where I then lived, and by doing missionary 
work among the mill operatives and others who were 
poorer and more ignorant than myself. I kept on in 
some such work a part of the time while pursuing my 
academical and theological studies until, to-day, I am 
so happy as to have been ordained a minister of Christ. 
I have inquired for years after that beloved teacher, and 
to-day, as usual, when Iam with a company of strangers, 
I must ask if any one of you brethren (for the whole 
company was now listening to the story) knows aught 
of a Miss ‘ving 

“Oh, husband!” cried Mrs, Sampson eagerly, “ your 
candidate was one of those dreadful little Murphys, — 
Johnny, the bright, black-eyed one. Yes, indeed; I 
remember all about giving him that old, red Testament.” 
“ And to think,” she added, wiping her eyes, “that I 
have always felt that I accomplished less good in 
that Loom village school than in any other place where 
I ever taught!” 

“You shall see your old pupil soon, my dear, face to 
face, for on the first Sunday of next month,” said Mr. 
Sampson, “I am to exchange pulpits with the Rev. 
John Murphy.” 











FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks, in a recent sermon, used 
the following practical language: 

“Tf somebody should give me a diamond to carry to 
Europe, I can know exactly how much would be lost to 
the world were I to drop it into the sea; but if a seed 
should be given me, I can only regard it with awe as 
containing concealed within it the food of untold gen- 
erations. ‘That is the difference between looking at 
truth as a diamond or as a seed, — as final or germinal. 

“Tn all training of character, continuity and economy 
must be supreme. The notion that character is sponta- 
neous is held by most people in the earlier portion of 
their lives, and is wrong. When they discover this, 
nine-tenths change tothe other extreme. This is wrong, 
too. Hosts of young men think that their character 
will form of itself, and that they will necessarily become 
better as they grow older. Hosts of old men believe 


that their character is fixed, and that it is impossible 
for them to become better. Such beliefs are foolish. 
People are also wrong in thinking that they can put 
off their bad traits and put on good traits. The old 
failures cannot be thus transformed, but out of the old 
habits new can be formed. This is what many a poor 


creature needs to know. We must make what we are|of inadequate compensation, teachers may devote only 
a fraction of their energies to the work of their profession. 
I do not mean to intimate that teachers should do noth- 


— The word ‘impossible’ is the mother-tongue of|ing outside of the work of the school-room. They cer- 


to be, out of what we are already.” 








SEA - SONNETS. 
BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH, 


Fog-bound. 
XI, 
The sky is gone! a faded yellow blot 
Stains the grey mist with which the great sun-slayer 
Has wiped his golden blood from all the air. 
The land has vanished; distance now is not, 
And yet all bound is melted, and no spot 
Has place or limit, that you might declare, 
Here is it, and behold it ceases there! 
Swung on a listless wave my little boat 
Like a lone bubble is hung out, afloat 
In a dim infinite without a where. 
This shapeless shadow, clinging, yet dispersed, 
Dense without darkness, torn but with no end, 
Impenetrable nothing, the pale first 
Of formless being seems, where rayless glories blend. 


XII, 


Great, ghostly ships that are but denser mist, 
Drift for a moment from the gray unknown 
Into its deeps again, with murmurous moan, — 

The dream of voices that no more exist. 

A far, faint sob, as of a soul abyssed 
In gloomy billows, tells me whence, alone, 

The grey loon calls his brother from a zone 
Where Mystery keeps, with Silence, endless tryst! 
How deep the hush! yet deeper for the sound 

Dropped like a pebble in its waveless sea; 

The dying — making more profound 
The slumber of the unbroken mystery. 
If death could breathe, or living forget its strife, 
Then life were blissful death, or full harmonious life. 


XII. 


Now for an hour the universe is mine! 
The things that have denied me are gone hence, 
Cloud, sky, aud man, the landscape’s rock and fence, 
Its far and near, the mountain’s purple line 
And the vast meadows flecked with shade and shine; 
All measures of time and space, al! difference,— 
The mother of finites to our mortal sense,— 
Are past, dissolved in unity divine. ‘ 
Out of the luminous dark, the clair-obscure, 
Ruled by no sunbeam, by no shadow crossed, 
Looks only God, immaculately pure, 
For all that hints diversity is lost; 
Alone with Him, the indivisible deep, 
I feel His trailing robes, unseen, around me sweep! 








THE TEACHER’S DANGERS AND DUTIES. 


BY J. G. SCOTT, 
Principal Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


Certain conditions make the present a time of especial 
personal danger to teachers, atime that devolves especial 
duties upon them. And I can do no better service than 
to present a few of these peculiar dangers and duties. 


THE DANGERS. 


Many of the current criticisms upon teachers in the 
public schools are unkind and unjust in the extreme. 
And when self-sacrificing teachers, devoting all the en- 
ergies of their best days to laying the foundations of 
the only things that can endure forever, — foundations 
for all real temporal prosperity, as well,—for a pittance 
that barely suffices to keep body and soul together; 
when these are accused of doing nothing to lift the bur- 
dens of society, but, on the other hand, of living by 
robbery of the public purse, they have a right to be in- 
dignant. But the danger is, that they will permit 
righteous indignation to degenerate into a spirit of re- 
crimination, into a general bitterness of soul which will 
inevitably rob them of direct influence for good in the 
community, and which, finding expression in some form 
in the schoolroom, will result in incalculable loss to the 
innocent children committed to their care. 

A second danger is, that if salaries are reduced, and 
expenses must be dimished, teachers will “ economize” 
in those things which tend especially to develop the in- 
tellectual and spiritual natures, rather than in those 
which minister chiefly to the physical nature. The 
teacher who should deny himself a good book or an 
educational journal, or any other means of intellectual 
culture, for the sake of clothing more costly than health 
and a decent regard for the customs of society demand, 
would make a very grave mistake. 

A third danger I may mention is, that under a sense 
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tributary to their professional work. I recently asked 
an eminent teacher what answer he would give to the 
question, “ What has society a right to expect from the 
teacher?” His reply was, “Himself.” That seemed 
to me to cover the whole ground. The best teacher is 
he who seeks for himself the broadest and deepest cul- 
ture, makes of himself in every way the utmost possi- 
ble, and then gives it all, without reserve, to those whom 
he is appointed to lead. 

Finally, let us be warned against the danger under 
the present financial stress, of resorting to questionable 
means of securing what is often called success. Let us 
never say to ourselves “ The world owes me a living, and 
a living I will have,” by foul means, if I cannot by fair. 
That is substantially the argument of the highwayman. 
It proves only the unfitness of the one who uses it, to 
live. We have already too many people living on such 
principles. God forbid that their ranks should draw 
even a single recruit from our numbers. 


THE DUTIES, 


Now as to our duties. Obviously, our first duty is to 

purify ourselves, to make a strong stand, and, if need- 
ful (as it probably will be), a long stand against the 
dangers that so clearly beset us. Society is sometimes 
moved from below, but the movement is volcanic and 
satanic, and devastation and ruin are the natural re- 
sults. Society is elevated only by influences from above. 
Teachers can never raise their schools or the commu- 
nities in which they live to higher levels by getting below 
and pushing them, but only by climbing above and 
drawing them after. 
A little insight into the history of the race would give 
us a better faith in God than most people now have, 
and make it much easier for us to fight the battles of 
life and to bear its burdens. Because the “ mills of the 
gods grind slowly,” we, in our blindness, doubt if they 
grind at all. We intensify the language of the poet, 
and exclaim, not “Careless seems,” but,— 


** Careless is the Great Avenger; 
History-pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness 
’T wixt old systems and the Word. 
Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 


But if history teaches anything clearly, it is that 
whatever the seeming, really 


‘That scaffold rules the Future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.”’ 





Much of the opposition to our schools springs from 
ignorance of what they attempt and what they do. It 
is often not unsafe to make a bitter critic a school in- 
spector. Sudden conversions are not unlikely to follow 
such action. But the number of school inspectors is 
necessarily limited, and the masses must be reached in 
some other way. I believe teachers who have had much 
experience ought to take more pains to enlighten the 
people, to be more aggressive than they have been. A 
school for pupils deeply interested in their studies, rap- 
idly growing is useful knowledge, in manly and wo- 
manly virtues, is an argument that everybody can un- 
derstand, and that very few are inclined to oppose. I 
have in mind a teacher who recently went to labor for 
paltry wages in what seemed a very unpromising field. 
He not only soon roused his pupils to an interest in the 
prescribed studies which had never been approximated 
there, but he created an enthusiasm for the study of one 
department of Nature which spread among the people, 
so that at the end of one short term a citizen reported 
“not a sound hammer in town, nor a stone that had not 
lost its head.” Such schools it is our duty to strive for, 
and I believe our privilege to have. But to secure 
them we must have tact, and patience, and be full of 
good cheer. It is not easy to name difficulties which 
will not melt away before the glow of a cheerful spirit. 
In his Conduct of Life Emerson relates a story of a 
certain monk, who for some offence had been excom- 
municated by the pope, and at his death was “ sent in 








little souls.—Lord Brougham. 








tainly ought to do much, but everything else must be 


charge of an angel to find a fit place of suffering in 
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hell”; but he was so eloquent and so cheerful, “that 
wherever he went he was received gladly, and civilly 
treated, even by the most uncivil angels ; and when he 
came to discourse with them, instead of contradicting 
or forcing him, they took his part and adopted his man- 
ners; and even good angels came from far to take up 
their abode with him.” The escorting angel “ at- 
tempted to remove him to a worse pit, but with no 
better success; for such was the contented spirit of the 
monk that he found something to praise in every place 
and company, though in hell, and made a kind of 
heaven of it.” Finally the angel brought him back to 
earth, as likely, if left behind, to do away with all the 
torments-of hell. The monk’s sentence was remitted, 
and he was sent to heaven. If to our other qualifica- 
tions we add the spirit of this monk, “the charity that 
never faileth,” we may have no fears for our futnre. 








VARIETIES. 


— Little Billy was told: ‘‘ Never ask for anything at the 
table. Little boys should wait until they are served.” The 
other day little Billy was forgotten in the distribution and was 
not served at all. Whatcould he do? Presently, after re- 
flecting seriously, he asked: ‘‘ Mamma, when little boys starve 
to death, do they go to heaven ?” 


— An old-fashioned citizen objects to the new-fangled twist 
which many school-teachers are endeavoring to impart to the 
pronunciation of certain words. He says its ‘‘ agin natur and 
sense,’”’ Hear him: 


** My youngest darter said to me, the other day, ‘ Pa, is Bos- 
tong as large as Philadelphia ?’ ‘ Boston, my child,’ said I, — 
‘ B-o-s-t-o-n is not?” Then I laughed. ‘ What are you 
loffing at, pa?’ said she. Then I began to rile right up. 
Sez I, ‘Sarey, who told you to call it Bostong, and who taught 
you to say loff for laughing ” ‘My schulemoster,’ says she. 
Then I heaved out a word that they don’t teach children in 
school, and began to cross-examine her. Why, sir,’ —and 
here the old gentleman began to wipe up the oozings from his 
corrugated brow, ‘ why, sir, she called Baltimore, Balt-more ; 
half as though it was hof; and went over a string of woPs 
that would have made an old-time teacher boom around a 
schoolhouse with a rattan in a manner not appreciated in 
these days of fancy kinks. The Board of Education can talk till 
the crack of doom, and no doubt they will, but they couldn’t 
beat it into my head, or any other fellow’s who went to schoo) 
forty years ago, that Boston is Bostong, or laugh is lof.’’ Hav- 
ing said this, and punched a score of imaginary holes in the 
floor with his cane, the outraged father braced up his collar 
and climbed down the stairs again. 


— “Get up out of the dirt, my dear.’ 
charcoal.”’ 

— The maelstrom attracts more notice than the quiet foun- 
tain; a comet draws more attention than the steady star; but 
it is better to be the fountain than the maelstrom, and star 
than comet, following out the sphere and orbit of quiet use- 
fulness in which God places us. — Dr. John Hall. 

— ‘* There are flow’rets down in the valley low, 
And over the mountain-side, 


Which were never praised by human voice, 
Nor by human eyes descried. 


Yet as sweet as the breath of the royal rose 
Is the perfume they exhale; 

And why they bloom and where they bloom, 
The good Lord knoweth well.” 

— “What shall I preach about ?”’ said a minister to the pas- 
tor of a colored flock which he was about to address. ‘‘ Well, 
mos’ any subject will be ’ceptable,”’ was the reply; ‘only I’d 
like to gib you one word ob caution.”” ‘“ Ah! what is that ?”’ 
** Well, ef I was you, I’d tech werry light on de Ten Command- 
ments.’’ “Indeed! and why?’ ‘Oh! cosI hab notise dat 
dey mos’ always hab a damp’nin’ effect on de congregation. ” 

— “*Now, Johnny, where is your pen-wiper?”’ ‘ Haint I 
got no mouth ?” 


* Taint dirt: its 


— More than twenty-five years ago, a ‘little boy, not yet in 
his teens, took his first lesson in “the art and mystery” of 
printing, from a gentleman in middle-life, who explained how 
the ‘‘case’’ was arranged and why, and practically exempli- 
fied the process of “‘ setting up” type. ‘‘ This, my boy,’’ he 
said, in a serious tone, yet with a kind smile, as he placed his 
hand on the lever of an old-fashioned Franklin hand-press, 
**is the most powerful weapon known. In the hands of bad 
men it is dangerous; in the hands of good men it can work 
miracles. We hope to abolish slavery with it.”” That boy 
was the writer, — that man was William Lloyd Garrison. — 
** Causeur,”’ in Boston Transcript. 


— In acertain municipal council of an Italian + \wn, an honor- 
able member was speaking in favor of the necessity of promot- 
ing public instruction: “It is necessary, gentlemen,” said he, 
“to provide for the future of our unfortunate country, which 


has two-thirds of its inhabitants illiterate.”’ ‘ More than that, 
more than that,” whispered another member. “More? Well, 
three-thirds then.” “You might at least spare the members 


nda = 1, or > = dz. 
2dzx +- log 3dx +- 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 





SoLutions Receivep.—William Hoover (Bellefon- 
taine, O.): Problem 124, Theorems IV., V., and VL., 
and the school-girl problem. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—I fail to see any mistake in my solution 
of Problem 100. If F. P. Mats will differentiate cor- 
rectly the general integrals, as I have given them, he 
will get the factors from which they were obtained. 


V (cos? 0°) = 1? 


in value as that given by me, is in a neater form, and is 
to be preferred. Lucius Brown. 





Mr. Editor :—The criticism of F. P. Matz on the last 
expression of my solution of Problem 98 was uncalled 
for. Any one knowing anything about integral calcu- 


lus knows that the writing of the limits after / was a 
slip of the pen. Professor F. P. Matz ought to criti- 
cise a little more. Will the Professor show us in detail 
his reduction in taking the limlts, and how he gets 
=4y/ {VE=8) 
J =x - aa > F 
VU V3 
My solution of Problem 81 is based on the simple 
principle that the average of all the variable disks is 
equal to the sum of all of them divided by the number 
of them, their number being the number of points in 
radius of the léwer disk. I do not see what “chance” 
has to do with the problem. 
When I solved Problem 109, I overlooked not in the 
statement, and so my published result must be sub- 
tracted from unity. For the first time I must disagree 
with Mr. Gunder as to results. The number of favor- 
able chances is expressed by the area of trapezoid 





BFHC = Sat (2abm—a?*), using my notation. 
Wm. Hoover, Bellefontaine, O. 





Mr. Editor :—Lucius Brown’s solution of Problem 
84 isincorrect. This problem is actually nothing more 
than this: Find the mean area of a circle whose radius 


varies uniformly from 0 to r. If both of the large disks 
be moved toward each other at equal uniform rates, the 
center of the maximum disk remains stationary, and the 
problem is the same as the one cited. If one disk only 
moves, the maximum disk’s center moves over a line 
whose length is 7; yet the mean area is the same in 
either case. The r—g proportionality is of no account 
in this problem. 

Henry Gunder’s solution of Problem 109 is incorrect. 
Also, Mr. Gunder’s favorable chances are not 
a. ah a* 
h 2m? 8m? 
the side in question. The Integral Calculus is of no 
avail in the solution of Problem 84, since there are no 
quantities to vary uniformly. 

To test Mr. Gunder’s result, take an isosceles right 


i. but ~ are the favorable chances for 





triangle, sides two units long. Put ~ = ; then 
3a" {3 =} oe 2 
mh? (2 3m} ~~ 3° 
1 1 
Now put ak OL then 
2a? 12 a + = 
mh (2 38m) ~ 3° 


The former result should be 4, and the latter the sym- 
bol of certainty. F. P. Marz, Reading, Pa. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 101.—Required the geometric mean of all the num- 
bers between zero and 1. 


1 
We have m = (da. 2da. 3dxz.... . ndx)", in which 
“. log m = dx (log dx + log 
+ log 1), or log m = 
1 

log xda=—1. ». m= 1 — .368—. 
dz e 


Luctvus Brown. 
PROBLEM 118.—Solve the equation, 





V2+d(2—ca?# +H) = Vz- 





of the municipal councils,” said another. 


And is not Y (cos* 30°) = Y (#Y 3)? and is not 


Mr. Matz’s result for Problem 95, although the same 


“or, (1 + b— bier — w= Ve 
_ 14 [1+ 40% (14+ 0—de)] 
con ~ 211 + b — be) 


H. GunpeEr. 





PROBLEMS. 


Propiem 128.—A merchant marked tea to sell at 
22 per cent. above cost ; but becoming damaged, it was 
sold for 50 cts. a pound less than the marked price, 
which was at a loss of 194 cents ona pound. What 
was the cost of the tea per Ib. ? A. N. Fettows. 


PropiEeM 129.—How many shingles will it take to 
cover one side of a roof 50 x 20 feet, the shingles being 
laid 6 inches to the weather ? E. W. W. 





LOCAL QUESTIONS ON CLIMATE. 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





(To be given as a basis for conversational lessons.) 
Set III. 

1. In what seasons is it neither very hot nor very 
cold, where you live ? 
2. What about the length of the days in spring and 
autumn ? 
3. At what time in the year do you have the most 
rain? the least ? 
4. How does your climate compare with that of the 
Frigid Zones ? of the Torrid Zone ? 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISE, 


JULY 12. 
Born: Caius Julius Cesar, 100 B. C, 
Died: Desiderus Erasmus, 1536. 
statesman, 1804, 
Important Events : The Confederation of the Rhine formed. 
1806. General Hull invades Canada, 1812. France declares 
war with Mexico, 1838. 


Alexander Hamilton, 


JULY 138. 
Born: Regnier de Graaf, 1641, 
Died: Pope John III., 573. Emperor Henry I1., 1024. 
Richard Cromwell, 1712. Rev. John Lingard, 1851. 
Important Events: Assassination of Marat by Charlotte 
Corday, 1798. Corinth recaptured by the Turks, 1822, Bom- 
bardment of Greytown, Central America, by a U.S. man-of- 
war, 1854. 

JuLy 14, 
Born: Cardinal Mazarin, 1602. 
lisher of maps, 1750. 
Died: Baroness De Staél Holstein, 1817. Philip Augustus 
of France, 1223. 
Important Events: Destruction of the Bastile, 1789. Louis 
XIV. of France swears fealty to the new constitution, 1790. 


JULY 15. 
Born: Gerard Langbaine, the Younger, 1656. 
Died: James, Duke of Monmouth, executed on Tower Hill, 
1685. 
Important Events: Discovery of Moreton Bay, Australia, by 
Flinders, 1799. Joachim Murat elevated to the throne of 
Naples, 1808. Surrender of Napoleon to Captain Maitland, of 
H. M. 8. “‘ Bellerophon,”’ 1815. 
JULY 16. 
Born: Carneadas, founder of the ‘‘ New Academy ’”’ school 
of philosophy, 217 B.C, 
Died: Tommaso Ainello (Masainello), 1647. Peter III. of 
Russia, 1762. 
Important Events: Napoleon III. returns to Paris, 1859. 
JULY 17, 
Born: Dr. Isaac Watts, 1674. 
Died: Robert Guiscard, the Norman, 1085. Janet, Lady 
Glannis, 1538. Charlotte Corday, 1793. 
Important Events: An insurrection breaks out at Madrid, — 
the Queen-mother is compelled to leave the kingdom, 1854, 
Cawnpore recaptured by General Havelock, 1857. 
JuLy 18. 
Born: Dr. Robert Hooke, 1635. 


Died: Pope John XVIII., 1009. Godfrey of Bouillon, 1100. 
Francesco Petraca, 1374. 


Aaron Arrowsmith, pub- 








— Two boys were disputing together about their respective 
families and properties, and one of them said: “See, Tom, 
how the roof of our house shines! do you know it is covered 
with zinc ? What is yours covered with ?’ ‘I don’t know,” 
replied the other, “but I have heard my father say it was cov- 





Squaring, «* + (2° —c(a?4+)]=2; 


ered with mortgages.”’ 
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NO VACATION FOR ME. 


BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 
Away to the mountains, away to the sea, 
What sweet breaths of summer the thought wafts to me ! 
What visions of leisure, of quiet, of rest, 
Of long summer hours peculiarly blest, 
Of shadowy strolls, and of beautiful sails, 
Of long, sandy beaches, and deep, woody vales! 


How my heart leaps in longing for wings for the flight 
In some of these fields of Elysium to alight; 

To take a vacation from toil and from care, 

And some of the rest and the leisure to share; 

To gather new strength for the next toilsome year, 

To carry quite through it this bit of good cheer! 


The longing is vain, no vacation for me 

On the cool mountain-summit or by the blue sea; 
The one in the distance blends into the skies, 

The other its billows rolls not for my eyes; 

The forest’s deep paths stretch away cool and sweet, 
And woo me in vain to a blessed retreat. 


For Duty, stern vy stands close by my side, 
And closes the door Pleasure opens so wide. 
By the side of the sick, in a household of care, 
Vacation and Pleasure may not enter here, 
But a grander strength for the toil of each day 
My Master will give me while right here I stay. 


And Peace shall come after and make me more blest 
Than a summer of travel, of pleasure and rest. 
Though I see not the world in whose corner I live, 
A discipline needful my Father may give, 

And fit me in secret, in my little place, 

For glories unthought-of before His dear face. 








CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tae JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
“Furious and fierce the battle raged.”’ 


In Anglo-Saxon the adverb usually terminated ine; proba- 
bly this was a dative of manner. This e was early dropped in 
English, and thus the adverb and adjective became identical 
in form. This usage has since attracted to itself objectives 
from other sources, and so has become quite general in the 
anguage. 

Poets are fond of archaic forms; perhaps they are better 
adapted to express poetic thought. The usage is no innova- 
tion. The reasonings of Mr. Vose, in THz JOURNAL of June 
12, good to some extent, perhaps, are stretched too far when 
they are made to explain the entire usage. 


185, ‘* The larkis up to meet the sun.”’ Hefe ‘up’ is in the 
predicate with ‘is’ somewhat like ‘up’ in ‘breaking up.’ ‘To 
meet’ is an infinitive of purpose limiting the predicate ‘is up.’ 
It is not necessary to call‘up’ an adverb or adjective. In 
parsing it is well not to attempt too much. If it must be 
named, it is an adjective. 


66. ‘* The lake is said to be 100 miles wide.’’ A personal for 
an impersonal construction changes it thus: ‘‘ They say the 
lake is 100 miles wide.’”? ‘The lake is 100 miles wide’ is di- 
rect object of ‘ say.’ Now turn it into the passive by taking 
‘lake,’ the subject of subordinate sentence, and the best rep- 
resentation of the whole sentence as the subject of the passive, 
and we have, ‘‘ The lake is said to be 100 miles wide.”’ ‘Is 
said’ is here passive ; its real subject is ‘lake to be,’ etc., and 
‘lake’ only stands as subject-representative of the real sub- 
ject. ‘Miles,’ objective case of measure limiting ‘ wide.’ 
‘Is come’ and ‘ How are the mighty fallen !’ are not parallel 
cases to ‘is said’; they are not passive at all, but in the per- 
fect action, with ‘to be’ as auxiliary instead of ‘to have.’ 
Etre and avoir in French, and sein and haben in German, 
illustrate the same usage. 


66. ‘The pupils came hurrying into the room.’”’ ‘ Hurry- 
ing’ is what Professor Hadley, in his Greek grammar, calls a 
circumstantial participle of concomitant. It really limits 
‘pupils’ as well as ‘came.’ In Greek and Latin it would 
agree in case with ‘ pupils.’ The passive voice can have an 
object. 

“These subtle animals are banished their well ordered 
State.” — (Butl. Hud., 3, 2, 1591). ‘State’ is true object, and 
not governed by a preposition understood. 

‘* He was debarred all intercourse with his fellow-citizens.”’ 
—(Hume, Hist. of Eng., I.). Like the last. 

“The archbishop, who had been long forbidden the court, 
did not accompany them.’’ — (Macaulay, Hist., of Eng, III, 
168.) A fine illustration of factitive object in passive. 

““ You would be taught your duty.”’—(Shakspeare, Richard 
III, 1, 3). ‘Duty,’ factitive object, here clings to passive. 

“* Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be what thou art 
promised,’’—( Shakespeare, Macbeth, I.,5). Here indirect ob- 
Ject is made the subject of passive, and the thing promised re- 
mains in the objective case. 

“Such favor I unworthy am vouchsafed.”” — (Milton, Par- 
oe Lost, 12, 622). Here again is the same construction as 
n the last. 


“‘ How am I to be paid my twenty napoleons ?”’ — (Douglas 


In the case of verbs with objects or accusatives, both of per- 
sons and of things, the object of the person becomes the sub- 
ject of passive, and the object of thing remains as the objective 
or accusative. Modern English can make the case of the per- 
son, whether a dative or accusative, the subject of the passive, 
and retains the object of the thing in the objective or accusa- 
tive. This object in the passive is not so close an object as in 
the active. The Latin with the verbs that take two accusa- 
tives, has the same construction. This seems to me to add 
power to the English, instead of beinga blemish. Take the 
sentence, “‘ He promised me a book,” “‘ A book was promised 
to me by him.’’ Here then is a consciousness of the dative 
both in active and passive. ‘I was promised a book by him,” 
This construction enables the writer to give the receiver of the 
book the emphatic position of subject of the sentence, and he 
enjoys a valuable liberty which may enable him to give great 
strength and beauty to his utterance, as illustrated in the 
quotations given above. 

Our parsers are too much given to bending everything to 
to their rules Jaid down after slight observation. The rules 
should be drawn from an extensive reading of English authors 
of all ages of the language. Grammar may be made, nay, 
should be made, the best instrument of culture in our schools; 
but it would be a grammar scientifically developed from the 
literature of our language. * 


-_—~-oe—— 


THE NORTH POLE. —CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. In what direction would you travel from the place where 
you now are, to reach the North Pole ? 

2. In what direction is Behring’s Strait from the place 
where you now are ? 

3. Suppose you are at Behring’s Strait, in what direction 
would you go to reach the North Pole ? 

4. In what direction, if you were in China ? 

5. Suppose you could set a compass directly over the North 
Pole, in what direction would it point ? 

6. Where could two men stand facing each other, and yet 
look in the same direction ? 

7. When could two men stand back to back, and look in the 
same direction ? 

8. At what time of the year could you be at the North Pole, 
and the sun appear to have its diameter on the horizon during 
twenty-four hours ? 

9. Suppose you start from Boston to travel around the world, 
and continue your course throughout in a northwest direction, 
where would you be when you was nearest the North Pole ? 
Over what countries would you travel ? 

10. At what place on the globe is there nolongitude ? Why ? 

11. Suppose you stand at the North Pole, where would you 
look for the North Star ? 
|I suppose some Old Grimes will growl over this, so I will 
not affix my name. | ad 


—eoo——_. 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM, 


Given a hole through the earth’s center from surface to sur- 
face: drop into it a cannon-ball. Required the result. F. 
Mathematically : Regard result as ball’s place and velocity 
at the end of any time; any periodic time it may have; orbit. 
Let earth be a sphere uniformly dense; hole be vacant; ball 
dropped in with no lateral momentum; gravity such as would 
carry it 16.08 feet the first second, hence gaining a velocity 
that will carry it 2 x 16.08, the succeeding second; let earth’s 
radius be 3956.2 miles = 20888736 feet; let ball be as a particle 
of matter. 

Since a particle anywhere within a shell-sphere with con- 
centric surfaces has no net attraction in any direction, and the 
attraction of all spheres to a particle without is as if all the 
matter of such spheres were in their centers, the particle down 
a distance s within the earth, with radius S, is attracted only 
by that inner sphere whose radius is S—s; but the effective- 
ness is inversely as the squares of these radii; and the weight of 
the spheres, or power to attract, is directly as the cubes of the 
radii ; therefore the net effective force of earth’s attraction 
for particle is as its distance from center directly. 

Let t be the time in seconds in which ball falls to distance 
8; T time in which it would fall distance S, i.e., reach center; 
v be velocity acquired in falling down 8; call 2 X 16.08, g. 
Beyond center t, 8, T and S are distances and time from 
further surface to ball at any point, v velocity as before; and 
let k be that variable coefficient of g which adapts g to the 
diminishing (after center, to the increasing) attraction; ex- 
pressed in feet, k is (S—s8) + 8, but preferably as a function 
of time, kis (7—t)+ T. Hence 

ds = kytdt = i gt dt. Integrating, 
so that when s becomes S, and t becomes 7, 

S = } 1232.16 = 20888736 ; .*. + T = 1974 sec, = 32m. 54s. ; 


a Tt—}t? 
and since dv = kgdt = —7- gdt, v= at 


gun tT E—9O 


7 82.16, 


g = maximum 


seem best disposed of in this way. 


Doctrine (Vol. II. p., 52), correct ? 
Spirit to one whom he foreknows will believe.” 


velocity when ball passes center. Ball follows an orbit of a 
collapsed ellipse, with a periodic time of 2h. 11m. 36s., forever. 


Philosophically : All physical conditions must be preserved, 
and possible obtainable data ‘‘ F.” should supply; with lateral 
momentum provided for, ball would not pass through center, 
but at latitude | = 0 would grind against eastern face of wall 
of hole; at 1 = 90° it would follow vacant hole, qualified by 
ellipsoid shape of earth; at 1 > 0 and < 90°, ball would grind 
against eastern face of hole, tending round, rifling toward near- 
est pole; it would not move in one plane, if free to make its 
own hole; restricted to hole through center, friction alone 
would vitiate all predicable ‘‘ result,’ converting cannon-ball 
into gas, the location of which is unprovided for. The earth 
might become the cannon; as soon as sufficient gas was gener- 
ated, its compression would shoot the unresolved portion of the 
ball along with vitiated velocity, ball supplying its own powder. 


Addendum.—The formula used is just that of Renwick’s 
Elements of Mechanics (p. 47), qualified by k. Every quantity 
and every process can be shown geometrically. A triangle, 
right-angled, counting its area and two legs, represents every- 
thing in the formula of falling bodies, area being numerically 
8, or space fallen through, one leg meaning the time, the other 
velocity. But in the problem in question, a parabola repre- 
sents everything, even k. In the figure curve BFG is a parab- 
ola, vertex at F; BD is T; 
Bn is t; area Bmn is 8; area 
BFDis8 ; np is dt ; op—mn 
isdv ; FD isv for T ; values 
of t, 8, v, begin at B. ds 
and dt are supposed to be 
evanescent. Rectangle AB 
CD represents area of half 
parabola = in problem to 
20888736, CD being two- 
thirds of FD; opmnis ds. 

In the analytical geom- 
etry of the case, B toward 
D, with B as origin, is ab- 
scissa x, v is ordinate y ; 
and according as we have for origin at B, y = ax— 2*, so we 
have in diagram, 





; and as we have dy = (a — 22) da, we have in 


diagram, dv = z 7 :. gdt; and generally for » (= differen- 


tial coefficient of the parabola) we have = » which might 


be shown by the ratio of the legs of a little triangle, one leg 
for any point m being parallel with Bn, the other with mn, and 
hypothenuse being tangent to curve at m. 
New Bedford, June, 1879. 

188. C. H. Bates gives (June 29) only the price of boards, 
which is $396, as cost of fence. I have builded a great deal of 
fence, and find it takes posts, and nails to hold the boards on 
the posts, as well as labor to build the fence. How then do 
you let the price of boards go as thecost of fence? 8S. W. F. 


J. SPARE, M.D. 


——_eoo-——. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING, 


— C. S. Burgess, Falmouth, Mass., asks for the parsing of the 
italicised words in, “I don’t like the idea of father’s being 
teacher.”’ 

The object of ‘of’ is the phrase ‘father’s being teacher.’ 
But ‘ being,’ the base of the phrase, may be considered the ob- 
jective word,—a verbal noun limited by the possessive ‘ father’s’ 
and also by the nominative absolute ‘ teacher.’ 

— Miss Hattie L. Smith, Branford, Conn., sends in, ‘‘ Clouds 
and darkness are round about him.’’—Ps. xcvii. 2. 

Two or more words are often used as a preposition; as 
‘‘ over against Westminster Abbey.’’ ‘ Round about’ would 
J. E. V. 


——__2oe—_— 


QUERIES. 
192. We have ‘ into,’ ‘ onto,’ ‘upto,’ and ‘until,’ as preposi 


tions, compounded of an adverb and a preposition, or of two 
prepositions; why not in like manner write ‘ asto’ and ‘ uptil ’ 
as one word, since they both are followed by the objective case, 
as are the others ? 


L. 


198. Is this sentence, from Shedd’s History of Christian 
“God gives his Holy 
Se 


—eoo-— 


— We have always been at a less to account for the pecurail 


attitude of contempt so noticeable in the more cultivated 
classes of Philadelphia toward the public schools of that city. 
We understand it better in the light of the action of its city 
government for the last two years, in forcing down the salaries 
of its common-school teachers. At present there is hardly 
a city of twenty-five thousand people in New England that 
does not pay its school-teachers more liberally than the second 
city in population of the United States. 








Jerrold, Prisoner of War, 2,3). Like the last two. 





whent=T7. Hence v at max, = $7'g = 31742 feet, being 
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THe report of the thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, which was held in 
Cleveland July 1, 2, and 3, reached us too late for in- 
sertion in this issue of THe JouRNAL, and will appear 
in a subsequent number. 
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ceeding most auspiciously, with a large attendance. 
The hotels near the center of attractions are full, and 
numbers are scattered at various points and houses more 


business was done than at either Philadelphia, New 
York, or London. The Association has given a special 
invitation to all educators to join it in its work. The 
membership has more than doubled during the past 
month, and is now well in the fourth hundred. Full 
information as to objects, duties of members, etc., may 
be had from the secretary, Melvil Dewey, at the general 
offices of the Association, 32 Hawley street, Boston. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The question of the construction of the Darien canal is 
beginning to excite considerable attention in administration 
circles at Washington, and the leading men of both political 
parties appear to have settled upon strictly adhering to the 
Monroe doctrine. 

— Another disastrous cyclone swept over portions of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Dakota on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, carrying death and destruction along its track. 

— Mr. Alanson Work, famous among the early abolitionists 
of the country, died at Hartford, Conn., July 6, aged 80 years. 

— Brazil, — The Minister of the Interior has been dismissed 
by order of the Emperor, on advice of the premier, on account 
of differences between the former and his colleagues. This 
step has caused great excitement. 

— China.—Kashgar has been retaken by the Chinese, many 
of the inhabitants being massacred. 

— Egypt. — The Egyptian army, under the new Khedive, 
has been reduced to 12,000 men. 

— France. — The Chamber of Deputies has passed the first 
six clauses of Ferry’s education bill. The petition against the 
bill now bas 1,643,000 signatures. The authorities interdicted 
a meeting at the Bordeaux Alhambra, where Blanqui was ad- 
vertised to speak. 

— Germany. — The Post’s Berlin special announces that the 
Reichstag will be prorogued July 12. Herr Bitter has been 
gazetted as successor of Herr von Hobrecht in the German 
cabinet. 

Italy. — King Humbert has intrusted to Signor Cairoli the 
task of forming a cabinet. 

— Mezxico.—Reports from the City of Mexico of the 30th ult. 
state that a reign of terror has prevailed at Vera Cruz since 
the 26th, at which time some of the officers of the garrison at- 
tempted to raise a revolt. 

— Russia. — Two hundred houses were destroyed by fire at 
Irkutsk, Russia, on the 4th inst. The accomplice of Solovieff, 
who attempted to assasinate the Emperor of Russia, has been 
sentenced to death. 

— South Africa. —The British troops continue their ad- 
vance on the Zulus, and a decisive action is likely to be fought 
soon at Umlassi. On the 15th of June Cetywayo occupied an 
impregnable position northeast of Ulundi. 

— South America. — Advices from Lima, Peru, of the 18th 
ult., state that reports prevailed there of a battle at Calama, 
and the capture of that point by the allied forces. 

— San Domingo. — Advices from Hayti say that Port au 
Prince is in flames, business suspended, and blocks of build- 
ings in ashes. The custom house is closed in consequence of 
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As announced, the American Library Association 
held its third general meeting in Boston last week. 
The attendance reached over 300. Besides the usual pa- 
pers, discussions, and business, this meeting was notable 
for the courtesies extended by the literary men of Boston 
and vicinity, by the city of Boston, and by Harvard 
University. Monday night’s reception, given by Geo. 
B. Chase, for many years a trustee of the Boston Public 
Library, at his residence corner of Beacon and Dart- 
mouth streets, was an elegant and enjoyable occasion. 
The beautiful private library of Mr. Chase was the envy 
of even professional librarians. On Tuesday afternoon 
the city of Boston tendered its hospitalities to the As- 
sociation: a special steamer was chartered and the 
mayor with invited guests and a band of music spent 
the afternoon with the Association in Boston harbor. 
A landing at Deer Island gave opportunity for an in- 
spection of the city institutions, and a collation befitting 
the occasion. Wednesday afternoon was given to Har- 
vard University, which tendered a supper in Memorial 
Hall, at which nearly 200 were present. Thursday was 
wholly given to the excursion to Plymouth, with the 
Association-dinner at the Samoset House, to which 150 
members sat down. Teachers were naturally most in- 
terested in Tuesday’s meeting, devoted to the library 
and the schools, with papers by Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others, and discus- 
sions by James Freeman Clarke, T. W. Higginson, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Prof. W. B. Atkinson, and others. 
The most important result of the meeting, however, 
was the action on Wednesday night by which, in about 
fifteen minutes, an additional $500 was raised by sub- 
scriptions, thus securing the publication of the Amer- 
ican Library Association catalogue, which, more than 
anything else, will assist teachers desiring to guide and 
improve the reading of their pupils. Of this catalogue 
we are promised a full description in an early number, 
and will only say that it contains the titles of the best 
5000 books.that the combined experience and wisdom 
of the Association and its friends can select, with full 
annotations, giving in the fewest possible words what 
a reader most wants to know. To the publication of 
such a volume librarians have long looked forward as 
the most important help in making the libraries a direct 
educational power. Had nothing else been done during 
the week, the meeting would have been considered a great 
success. With the largest attendance, perfect weather, 


Dr. Barnard, Connecticut; T. W. Harvey, and John 
Hancock, Ohio; I. N. Carleton, and H. E. Sawyer, 
Connecticut ; Geo. A. Walton, and J. F. Blackinton, 
Monday trains brought crowds from 
The Pavilion, where the meetings of the 


Incepimus non fini- 
Shields of “Welcome” to 


ornament the walls of the great octagon, which will 
President Carleton, Secretary 
Sawyer, and Treasurer Walton, have been unremitting 
in their efforts to make all the arrangements complete and 
satisfacfactory, and their labors are rewarded by an ap- 
preciative gathering. A full report of the proceedings, 
with abstracts of papers and discussions, will appear in 


s| ton College, gave a very scholarly and practical address 
last week, before the New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Long Branch. In discussing the “ High 
School ” question, he took strong ground in favor of a 
continuous system of education, from the elementary 
school to the university. Complimenting the well- 
established colleges and elementary schools, he said the 
great need of the present time was secondary schools, 
such as the best high schools and academies furnish 
in some portions of the country, to bring forward and 
prepare all of the promising youth of the land for the 
higher education furnished by the college and univer- 
sity. The wide observation and practical experience of 
President McCosh in England, Ireland, and eleven 
years at the head of Princeton College, New Jersey, 
gives great weight to his opinion upon the high-school 
question. He alluded to Michigan as the one State 
that had a con tinuous system under the control of the 
State, and thought that with a proper system of inspec- 
tion and examinations, such a plan might be made to 
work well in all sections of the country. He favored a 
more general and complete supervision of schools, and 
gave in detail the Irish system, which has worked good 
results in the schools of that country. The work of the 
teacher is tested by the inspectors, who make careful 
examinations of the schools and send their reports to 
the central board of Dublin, where they are considered ; 
and if a teacher is found doing unsatisfactory work, a 
change is at once made. The repeated examinations of 
teachers he thought unwise and absurd. He would 
guard the entrance to the profession by an exacting 
and comprehénsive examination for a given grade, and 
have that hold good throughout the State, during good 
behavior and satisfactory work. He favored compulsory 
or “obligat ory” education, such as is found to exist in 
Massachusetts and some other States, and hoped the 
day was near when the benefits of culture suited to the 
capacity and condition of all American children would 
be insisted upon by the State. 

We would emphasize the able plea made by Dr. Mc- 
Cosh for compulsory education, because the political, 
the financial, the intellectual, the moral, and the re- 
ligious interests which make life sacred are inseparably 
connected with this action. We believe, with another 
writer, that if we value that which we know to be 
“the highest impulse of our own lives we must give the 
masses the only impulse which in the world’s history 
has proved irresistible, — the inspiration of practical 
Christianity. The schoolhouse leads to the church ; 
the strife of mind with the principles of language, of 
nature, of science, leads it to the perception. and mas- 
tery of those great principles which are spiritually dis- 
cerned. True education must lead to true Chris- 
tianity. And we plead for compulsory education be- 
cause we would not have our government a fitful vol- 
canic fire, but a steady beacon-light, illumining the 
course of all other nations. We plead for compulsory 
education because through it alone we can render unto 
all men perfect justice, and fulfill God’s supreme design.” 
Referring to the 400 American colleges, Dr. McCosh 
said there was too many of them. One half of them 
should take their proper place as preparatory schools. 
In the West and South there is some need of small col- 
leges, but not in the Eastern or older States. Those 
institutions that have been properly endowed, and have 
proved themselves worthy of an existence, should be 
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receptions, and hospitalities, all pronounced this the meet- 





the revolution. 


ing of the Association, though, in fact, less real library 





sustained and made the equal of those of the old world. 
He would not change their constitution or plan of or 
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ganization essentially, but would engraft upon them the 
best methods of the universities of Germany, England, 
and other foreign nations. The American foundations 
are adapted to our institutions, and we should wisely 
build upon them. We have two good floors to our edu- 
cational system, good elementary schools and good col- 
leges and universities; but the great need of our time 
is a middle floor for secondary schools, that should feed 
and supply the colleges with properly-prepared students. 
The high-school system should be sustained, and sem- 
inaries and endowed academies fostered. When this 
work is done the American system of higher education 
will meet the demands of our advancing civilization. 
This brief epitome of the able address of Dr. McCosh 
but faintly conveys to our readers the deep interest ex- 
cited in the minds of those who heard him, upon the great 
practical questions considered, but as his address was 
given extemporaneously we are unable to present an ac- 
curate abstract of it. 








THE PLACE OF OUR EDUCATED MEN. 


With this month the “ commencement ” exercises in 
our colleges and schools generally close, and the gradu- 
ates are about to enter upon the more serious practical 
duties of life. The amount of money they have ex- 
pended in their preparatory studies, furnished by parents 
and guardians, places them under special obligations to 
improve their future opportunities. The able address 
of Hon. George F. Hoar, United States Senator, of 
Massachusetts, delivered at Amherst College last week, 
upon “ The Place of the College Graduate in American 
Life,” contains suggestions worthy of the candid con- 
sideration of all who have enjoyed the advantages of a 
collegiate education. He says: 

“Tt is certainly a hopeful sign, or rather an emphatic 
proof of the great regard in which a college-training is 
held, that we celebrate with so much interest the days 
on which classes of young scholars take their place in 
the life of the country. Every new State as it comes 
into the great family hastens to establish its university. 
Men who have enjoyed, men who have been denied 
these advantages in their own youth, vie with each 
other in liberal benefactions. The voluntary gifts made 
by private citizens to universities and colleges, estimat- 
ing only those large enough to be mentioned in the 
newspapers and only those which came in that wy to 
the notice of the Bureau of Education, amounted in 
1872 to more than $8,000,000; and in 1873, the last 
year before the great depression of business, to $11,- 
226,977. The number of young men who receive the 
degrees of our colleges, not including the professional 
schools, is a little more than 3,600 annually.” 

He then shows that all of our fundamental ideas, in 
a republic are based upon the theory that the people 
are to be educated, and proceeds to point out the special 
claims that community has upon those who have enjoyed 
the advantages of a collegiate training : 

“The training of the college graduate differs from 
that of other citizens in this: In the common school 
and the technical or professional school, the principal 
purpose is to acquire knowledge, — something that the 


pupil is to know and use,—moral and intellectual train, 


ing is but an incident. The college makes discipline 
its principal end, and the mere acquisition of knowledge 
is secondary. A trained intellect, a cultivated taste, a 
quickened and elevated sense of honor, and moral and 
religious responsibility,—these are the results at which 
it aims. I do not mean to be understood that the ca- 
pacity for discerning truth can be developed without, in 
the process, acquiring useful truths, or that the taste 
for what is beautiful in literature or art or conduct, is 
likely to be highly cultivated without gaining the valu- 
able gift of creating or describing such things, which is 
the function of the orator or the artist or the poet. But 
it is strength and not weapons that the college chiefly 
undertakes to supply. a5. a Im oe «=O ® 
_ “Behold our college graduate equipped with trained 
intellectual powers, cultivated taste, character command- 
ing the respect of men, his profession an endowment of 
competence and independence, stimulated by t tra- 
ditions, great opportunities, and t hopes, planted at 
the approaches which command the favor of the people. 
What shall this man do for the State? Surely he can- 
not mean to disdain the leadership which is ready to 
his hand. Surely he will not content himself with 
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getting a living, or aim only at the gratification of am- 
bitions which are personal and selfish. He will be con- 
spicuous for a generous public spirit. He is an ever- 
burning lamp. His biography will be written in the 
institutions of the community that surrounds him. Here 
a library will owe its foundation to his efforts. There 
generations of children will reap the benefit of his labors 
for a school. Some political tempest of passion and 
folly has passed overthe land. Some human Lucifer,— 
or rather some bringer of darkness and not light,—has 
banded together all that is evil in the State in the ser- 
vice of an unhallowed ambition. There is a spot which 
the scourge does not seem to have visited. It is the 
town where this man lives, —or is the neighborhood 
where men have looked to him as a guide. 


*‘ His strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure.’ ”’ 


Mr. Hoar eloquently portrays the advantages of this 
country for the working-power of educated men, giving 
a vivid picture of the immensity of our Western do- 
main, concluding this point with the following striking 
passage : 

“The tree our fathers set covered at first but a little 
space by the seaside. It has planted its banyan branches 
in the ground; it has spread along lake and gulf, over 
mountain, and river, and prairie, and plain, till its 
hearty growth shelters the frozen regions of the far 
Northwest, and its boughs hang over the Pacific; and 
in good time it will send its roots beneath the waves, 
and receive under its vast canopy the islands of the sea.” 


Having discussed the college graduate’s duty to as- 
sume leadership on all questions of scholarship and civil 
polity, he strongly urges him to set for himself the 
highest possible standard of duty and conduct, and says: 


“The leadership to which educated men must aspire is 
one to which the education of the moral and religious na- 
ture, as well as of the intellect, calls and fits them. The 
destiny of these plastic political societies is to be deter- 
mined, not by their laws, but by the sentiments, prin- 
ciples, and opinions of the men of whom they consist. 
Every nation has behind its constitution, behind its 
form of government, some sentiment of opinion upon 
which it rests. It is the peculiarity of this country 
that the principles or sentiments upon which it rests 
have been asserted in the most solemn and authoritative 
form in the act which called it into life.” 


Mr. Hoar dwelt with great force upon the principle 
of unity found in the Declaration of Independence ; 
upon the great influence of educated men in revolu- 
tionary times; upon the duty of the colleges to teach 
the fundamental principles of right and duty; and upon 
the necessity, in our civil self-government, of first gov- 
erning our personal self, and closed as follows: 


“The problem of to-day is not how to convert the 
heathen from heathenism ; it is to convert the Christian 
from heathenism. The Indian problem is not chiefly 
how to teach the Indian to be less savage in his treat- 
ment of the Saxon, but the Saxon to be less gavage in 
his treatment of the Indian. The Chinese problem is 
not how to keep Chinese laborers out of California, but 
how. to keep Chinese policies out of Congress. The 
negro question will be settled when the education of 
the white man is complete. Kearney’s constitution 
never could have found favor with the farmers of Cal- 
ifornia, to whom its adoption was due, but for the pre- 
vious management of railroad and banking corporations, 
for which educated New England capitalists are not 
without large responsibility.” 








DRIFT. 


— If we had the remaking of this world’s affairs, we would 
introduce the reform of giving rich men brains to direct the 
spending of their money. Here is the administrator of A. T. 
Stewart’s estate seriously proposing to plant a few odd millions 
in a new university, “‘made out of whole cloth,’ on the flats 
of Long Island. A cathedral for the Stewart monument, an 
ambitious college modeled according to the British plan, in 
charge of one religious sect, to repeat the dismal record of so 
many sectarian “ universities’”’ in the Empire State, — all to 
fill no earthly demand, but simply to glorify one man and 
bolster up in America a falling idea of education! Why not 
endow the New-York Free Academy, the Girls’ Normal Col- 
lege, Cornell, Columbia, or any of a dozen institutions wait- 


ing on Providenee for an opportunity to vindicate their name ? 


But, doubtless, in some way this whimsical uest of the 


great shop-keeper will be overruled for the good of somebody 
cithough it reds the soul to look st such a sacrifice. ; 


— There is this consolation to the superior teachers of the 





best schools, — that they are all the time educating governors, 


—————— 








senators, and representatives, school committee-men, and all 
sorts of people who come in real contact with their work. 
Many a great ‘‘ reformer ’’ who has gone to the Legislature, or 
been shot into the school-committee with a burning desire to 
‘cut the heart out” of the school system, has verified the line 
of Goldsmith,— 
** Fools who came to scoff, remained to pray.”’ 

The only boon the American system of education craves from 
dignitaries and all men of competent judgment, is a full and 
fair examination. Then all defects can be noted, and all gen- 
uine reforms inaugurated in a spirit of good-will to the children 
that will promise the best results. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
OF THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The annual report of the Board of Supervisors of the Boston 
public schools, for the school year beginning Sept. 2, 1878, con- 
tains much important information in regard to the schools and 
schoo]-buildings which has been gleaned from the reports of the 
committees of the supervisors who have had them in charge. 
The sanitary condition, heating apparatus, and ventilation of 
many of the school-buildings is criticised. One report says: 


“The ventilating-boards (placed in the windows) aid much 
in supplying pure air, and we should be glad to see more of 
them. The amount of air vitiated y the breathing of fifty 
children, in a room of thirty-two by thirty feet square, is so 
great that the ordinary method of ventilation in most of the 
school-houses is inadequate without the aid of windows or 
some other contrivances. Much inconvenience is also experi- 
enced in several of the lower rooms, for want of sufficient light 
in cloudy weather.”’ 

Referring to the use of the ventilators the report is far from 
satisfactory: 

** The ventilators do not always work well, the cold air blow- 
ing down. At the foot of the shaft or tower into which all the 
ducts lead (in the attic) is a coil of steam-pipe which is kept 
heated. This is supposed to help the draught upward, but for 
some reason it often fails to accomplish this object.”’ 

The mode of government, including motives to study; the 
principles and methods of classifying and promoting pupils; 
the merits, defects, and needs of the various schools and 
classes in general; the physical, mental, and moral condition 
of the scholars, are topics considered; and the following state- 
ment will furnish information taken from the reports made 
on these subjects: 

CLASSIFICATION AND PROMOTION. 

‘*The mode of government and the principles and methods 
of classifying and promoting pupils seem to us, in general, 
good. It has been questioned whether the monthly written 
examinations of the various classes may not put too great phys- 
ical and mental strain upon some of the pupils. But some- 
thing of the sort is a necessary evil (in so far as it is an evil), 
and the teachers may be trusted, we think, to use their judg- 
ment and discretion in the matter. It is much better than an 
elaborate system of marking the daily recitations.’’ 

** The requisition that each room shall have a definite num- 
ber of pupils interferes somewhat with proper classification, 
especially in the smaller schools; but we do not, on the whole, 
regret the necessity of promoting pupils who have been a rea- 
sonable time in one class, even if they are not in all respects 
equal to the best. Such promotion frequently encourages dull 
pupils, and they take, if not a high mark, a respectable posi- 
tion in the class.’’ 

‘* Promotions depend upon the record of daily work and the 
results of examinations. Real interest in study is discernible, 
and the higher motives are undoubtedly the more influential. 
As far as observed, the conditions are favorable to the build- 
ing up of good character. The influence of all the teachers is 
certainly strong in this direction.’’ 

MERIT AND CHECK SYSTEM. 


“In regard to ‘mode of government,’ we would specially 
commend the freedom from dependence upon the ‘merit’ 
and ‘check’ system, so prevalent in our schools, and so per- 
nicious in its mental and moral influences. The quick, ambi- 
tious pupils are spurred on unduly, while those of slow devel- 
opment are discouraged by it. We doubt if many pupils can 
be inspired with true ‘ motives to study’ while striving for per- 
centage and rank; and, in our opinion, the eoehing Se is 
lessened when a conscientious teacher is endeavoring to esti- 
mate fairly the value of each pupil’s recitation.” 
EMULATION. 


‘Emulation organized into a principal means of inciting 
youth to greater study must seriously impede, although it may 
not prevent, the working of the higher active principles of hu- 
man nature. Instead of being allowed to keep its humble 
place and to do its simple and healthful work, emulation is 
made king. Its sway is terrible. Rank, and not scholarship,. 
is itsend. It incites the quick and sensitive to outstrip each 
other in the race,—too often fatal; it causes others to strive 
for what they cannot attain, and at last fills them with dis- 
couragement, or, what is worse, with indifference.’ ’ 


The supervisors give their impressions of the result of the 
introduction of the new course of study into the grammar and 
primary schools, and report that it has already improved the 
quality of the instruction and the character of the results in 
schools. The teachers are highly complimented for their suc- 
cess in securing.an intelligent comprehension and expression 
of the subject taught, for putting less stress upon memoriter 
recitations in the exact language of the text-bopks as tests of 
knowledge. Their codperation has been one of the pleasant 
features of the year’s service, and is indicated, they say, by 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JULY. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 

The computations in the following are made for the latitude of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Boston mean time is always given. 


PLANETS. 


Mercury will be brightest July 24-27, being an evening star 
and setting as follows: 
July 20, 8h. 43m. evening. 
July 25, 8h. 34m. _ 
July 30, 8h. 19m. 
Although he sets on the 25th, 1h. 12m after the sun, it will be 
quite useless to look for him, as the long evening twilight lasts 
42 minutes after he sets. . 
Venus is moving eastward past the stars of Cancer and Leo. 
During the first part of the month she will be 24° in Cancer, 
crossing the handle of the Sickle 44° north a Leonis (Regulus) 
on the 5th, and reaches the 23d degree of Leo July 31. She 
will be very close to the planet Uranus on the 8th, being only 
14° south of him in the evening. She will attain her greatest 
distance east of the Sun (45° 33’) July 16. She will present a 
half-moon phase at that time, and afterward a crescent. 


“ 


She sets as follows: 


July 10, 9h. 5im. evening. 
July 15, 9h. 40m. " 
July 20, 9h. 29m. 
July 25, 9h. 16m. 
July 30, 9h. 3m. 
The earth will attain her greatest distance from the Sun 
July 2. 
Mars will be 90° west of the Sun July 22, at which time he 
becomes an evening star. He will be 8° south of the Moon 
July 11. He is moving eastward in an uninteresting portion of 
the heavens, being in the constellation Pisces nearly the entire 
month. He rises as follows: 
July 10, 11h. 47m. evening. 
July 20, 11h. 23m. 5 
July 30, 10h. 58m. 
Jupiter will be stationary July 2, and nearly 6° south of the 
Moon July 8. He is near the center of the constellation Aqua- 
rius, and is very brilliant, passing the meridian as follows: 
July 10, 3h. 46m. morning. 
July 20, 3h. 5m. ) 
July 30, 2h. 23m. 
His satellites being very easily seen, we give their phenom- 
ena for July: 


“ 
iif 
“ 


““ 
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SATELLITES OF JUPITER. 
Satellite I. (1o).— 


Transit, begins 4d. 3h. 50m. morning. 

Occultation, ends 5d. 3h. 18m. - 

Transit (shadow), ends 5d. 11h. 25m. evening. 

Transit, ends 6d. Oh. 35m. morning. 
eé 


Transit (shadow), begins 11d. 4h. 31m. 
Eclipse, begins, 12d. 2h. 44m. 
Transit (shadow), begins 12d. 10h. 59m. evening. 
Transit, begins 13d. Oh. 5m. morning. 
Transit (shadow), ends 13d. 1h. 19m. a 


“ 


Transit, ends 13d. 2h. 23m. “ 
Occultation, ends 13d. 11h. 34m. evening. 
Eclipse, ns 19d. 3h. 38m. morning. 
Transit (shadow), begins 20d. Oh. 53m. 6s 
Transit, begins 20d. 1h. 52m. “ 
Transit (shadow) ends 20d. 3h. 13m. 66 
Transit, ends 20d. 4h. 10m. as 
Transit ends, 21d. 10h. 37m. evening. 


Transit (shadow), begins 27d. 2h. 47m. morning. 
Transit, begins 27d. 3h. 38m, " 
Occultation, ends 28d. 3h. Tm. 
Transit, begins 28d. 10h. 4m. evening. 
Transit (shadow), ends 28d. 11h. 35m. “ 
Transit, ends 29d. Oh. 22m. morning. 
Satellite IT. (EUROPA).— 
Eclipse, begins 


Transit, begins 
Transit (shadow), ends 


‘é 


2d. 3h. 12m. morning. 
3d. 11h. 55m. evening. 
= Oh. 24m. morning. 


Transit, ends . 2h. 46m. 

Transit (shadow), begins 11d. Oh. 7m. a 
Transit, begins lld. 2h. 21m. “i 
‘Transit (shadow), ends 11d. 3h. Im. “ 
Occultation, ends 20d. 2h. 23m. +4 
Eclipse, begins 27d. Oh. 13m. ? 
Transit, ends 28d. 11h, 8m. evening. 


Satellite III. (GANYMEDE).— 


Occultation, ends 2d. 1h. 23m. morning. 
Eclipse, ends 9d. Oh. 24m. ad 
Occultation, begins Od. 1h. 33m. 5 
Eclipse, begins 16d. Oh. 56m. “s 
Eclipse, ends 16d. 4h. 24m. = 
Transit, ends 19d, 10h. 32m. evening. 
Transit, begins 26d. 10h. 32m. ” 
Transit (shadow), ends 26d. 10h. 39m. as 
Transit, ends 27d. 2h. Om. morning. 


Satellite IV. (CALLISTO).— 
Transit (shadow), ends 9d. Oh. 2im. morning. 
Eclipse, begins 17d. 3h. 19m. “ 
Transit, 


“ec 


26d. 2h. 16m. 


She 
will be 4° north of the Moon July 22, at the time of setting. 


tracting when west, the time of the above-named occurrences 
may be found for any place. 

At the time of the disappearance of Satellite IV. on the 
morning of the 17thithe satellites will occupy the following po- 
sitions with respect to Jupiter: The first and fourth will be 
nearly equally distant upon the west side; the fourth being a 
trifle the nearer,—and the second and third are also nearly to- 
gether on the east side, the third being somewhat the farthest 
from Jupiter. The apparent motion of the first and second 
will be toward Jupiter, and of the second and third from him. 

Saturn will be 90° west of the Sun July 7, being an evening 
star after that date. He will be stationary on the 28th, and 8° 
south of the Moon on the 11th. He will keep quite close to 
Mars throughout the month, being the most western. He 
rises as follows: 


July 10, 11h. 31m. evening. 
July 20, 10h. 53m. 4 
July 30, 10h. 13m. 


This is the best month of the year for making observations 
on his rings, as they now have a greater inclination to the 
earth than they will again have this year. 
Uranus is too near the Sun to be seen, without knowing his 
exact position. On the 8th he will be one-quarter degree south 
of Venus. 

Neptune rises as follows: 


July 10, Oh. 35m. morning. 
July 20, 11h. 53m. evening. 
July 30, 11h. 14m. a 


“ 


fered for observing this planet. 
one-fourth of a degree south of the ruddy planet, Mars. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL 8TARS AND CLUSTERS 


p Persci (ALGOL).—Minima: 
July 7, 5h. 19m. morning. 
July 10, 2h. Tm. “ 
July 12, 10h. 56m. evening. 
July 15, Th. 45m. ss 
July 30, 3h. 47m. morning. 

DELTA LIBRAE.—Minima : 
July 2, 11h. 
July 9, 11h. 
July 16, 11h. 
July 23, 11h. 5m. 
July 30, 10h. 40m. 

This star isin R. A. 14h. 53m.; Dec. 7° 58’ south and is on 

the meridian July 16 about 8h. 18m. evening. 

U Coronaxr.—WMinima : 


July 17, 4h. 37m. morning. 
July 24, 2h. 20m. e 
July 31, Oh. 4m. 


This star is in R. A. 15h. 13m.; Dec. 31°51’ north, and is on 
the meridian July 17, about Th. Tm. evening. 


LONG-PERIOD VARIABLES. 


20m. evening. 
55m. ~ 
30m. 


“ce 
“ec 
“ 


‘eé 




















Date. Place. Period, y 

July. Name. __| R.A. | Dee. | Days. Magnitude. Ph. 
‘* 1\T Herculis 18h 4m/31° 0’+1|160 7.9to13 (Ma 
“ 2)R Sagittae 20h 9m/37° 39’+/18 yst-| 3 to 6 |Mi 
“* 10/R Bootis 14h 31m|27° 18’+]196 8 wi12 [Mi 
** 11/S Scorpii 16h 10m|22° 35’—|364 9 to13 |Ma 
** 11/R Ceti 2h 20m| 1° 0’—/168 Ma 
‘* 12)R Hereulis (16h Om/18° 43’+|310 8.5 to 13.5 |Ma 
‘« 15/8 Geminorum | 7h 35m|23° 46’+12094.07 | 9.2 to 13.5 |Ma 
“ 16'S Vulpeculae |19h 43m|27° 0’ Mi 
‘“« 17|T Hydrae 8h 49m) 8° 39’—|292 or | 6.5 to 10.5 [Ma 

226 

‘92/0 Virginis [12h 45m) 6° 16’4 te 7.5to12 |Ma 
** 24'S Sibrae 14h 45m)11° 48’— 8 to 9.5 |Ma 
** 30/V Cancri 8h 14m|17° 41’+ ' 








Penn Yan, N. Y., June, 1879. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for Taz JouRNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 





By applying the difference of time between Boston and any 
gther place to the above figures, adding when east and sub- 


On the 14th of August a splendid opportunity will be of- 
At that time he will be but 


FOR JULY 20, 1879. h. m. 

a Andromedae (Alpheratz) rises - 8 10 evening. 
p Persei ( Algol) rises ; ° 9 35 1 
” Tauri (Pleiades or seven stars) rise 0 15 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises 1 36 - 
a Auriga (Capella) rises - 10 18 evening. 
p Orionis (Rigel) rises 3 48 morning. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) rises 3 31 4 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) invisible. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) invisible. 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets 8 55 evening. 
a Virginis (Spica) sets . 10 46 “s 
a Bootis (Arcturus) sets : 1 36 morning. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) sets . ° - O 4 + 
a Lyrae (Vega) in meridian e 10 39 evening. 
a Aquilla (Altair) in meridian ° 11 51 "“ 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 0 47 morning. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . 10 58 evening. 

EPHEMERIDES OF VARIABLE STARS, JULY 1, 1879. 


j, | rectors. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 


COMMENCEMENTS, 


Were an inhabitant from the moon or from some planet to 
pick up a newspaper hailing from this part of the earth, he 
would most likely conclude that a crisis of extraordinary mo- 
ment had just been reached by our people; and that, quite 
disgusted with the course of events in the past, they had con- 
cluded to let by-gones be by-gones forevermore, and had re- 
solved to commence everything anew. Every page of our 
‘* dailies’’ for weeks past has commenced with a ‘‘ commence- 
ment,’’ and the end of- the commencements is not yet. Has 
any parent, within the last ten years or so, lost, by abduction 
or otherwise, a child, or any guardian a ward, or any friend a 
young associate ? then it is more than probable that the name 
and whereabouts of that long-lost one have been discovered on 
some of the innumerable, interminable ‘‘ programmes”’ that 
have lately converted the columns of our journals into sem- 
blances of biographical dictionaries. Happy for the young 
people who have figured on these programmes, if they shall 
indeed realize that their high-school, seminary, college, or 
even university attainments, varied, extensive, and hard-won 
though they may be, are yet merely the commencement-exer- 
cises, the preparatory steps, in the endless curriculum of life’s 
great school ! 

THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


doubtless in view of the daintier constitution of their students, 
gave the first indication that the windows of the academic 
heavns had begun their annual outpouring. The first out- 
gush seemed more like snow-flakes than summer rain-drops; 
for clad were they all in pure white garments. In consequence 
of the ruddy cheeks, the lustrous eyes, and the mellifluous 
voices that characterized this snowy company, many were dis- 
posed to consider them angels. However that may have been, 
they certainly had been spending some time on earth, — some 
of them under the direction of Professor Bartholomew and as- 
sistants, of West Fourth street; and others under the moth- 
erly, —or rather sisterly, — care of Miss Armstrong and asso- 
ciates on Mt. Auburn; and had made very laudable progress 
in acquiring the language and literature, both modern and 
ancient, of our people, besides imbibing much of the mathe- 
matical and physical culture of the day. This problematical 
company was followed, the next day or so, by another of un- 
questionably terrestrial composition; namely, the lads of Pro- 
fessor Chickering’s Boys’ Institute. These youth, under the 
controlling influence of their uniformly black Sunday suits and 
of the Congregational church wherein they were gathered, did 
great credit to the moral training of their parents; while their 
declamations and original addresses were eloquent of the 
pains that had been bestowed on them by their teachers. 
Scarcely had the organ-tones in the Congregational church 
subsided, when those of the St. Paul’s M. E. church apprised 
the public that the Rev. D. H. Moore, D.D., president of the 
Wesleyan College for young women, was about to commence 
his baccalaureate sermon. ‘Then, through several successive 
evenings, followed the commencement exercises of the vari- 
ous departments of this excellent college. This institution is 
of long standing and deservedly high character, and its annual 
exhibitions prove occasions of very general interest to our 
public. But time and space admonish us that we must now 
turn, for a brief interval, to our 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


Of these the University of Cincinnati took the initiative in 
the holding of its commencement exercises. These occurred 
on the evening of June 19, at Pike’s Opera House, and con- 
sisted of four musical members for orchestra, a prayer, a bac- 
calaureate address by Hon. Aaron F. Perry, two addresses by 
graduates, and the conferring of degrees and awarding of 
prizes by Hon. Samuel F. Hunt, chairman of the board of di- 
Mr. Perry’s address was a clear exposition of the will 


i.| of the late Mr. McMicken, the munificent founder of the uni- 


versity. That of one of the two graduates was on ‘‘ Material- 
ism, Ancient and Modern,” and that of the other on ‘‘ The 
Education of Civil Engineers.’’ A public exhibition of the 


.| best work of the School of Design, — a department of the uni- 


versity, — for the school year ending, including specimens of 
wood-carving as well as drawings, was held the week preced- 
ing the university exercises, and while the entire exhibit was 
marked by conscientious and clever work, there were a num- 
ber of unusually meritorious achievements both of pencil and 
graver. For the best of these, handsome prizes were awarded. 
On the morning of June 24, the high schools, — Woodward 
and Hughes, — held their joint graduating exercises in Music 
Hall. The graduates numbered 96, of whom 63 were from 
Woodward. The two schools constituted a chorus of 850 
voices, which was conducted by Professor Junkerman, teacher 
of music in the high schools, in a very satisfactory rendition of 
a programme of selections from Mendelssohn, Himmel, Moaart, 
Romberg, Balfe, Hayden, and lesser composers. The essays of 
the misses and the addresses of the masters were numerous 
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and creditable, and were especially full of interest to their 
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authors and the authors’ many relatives and personal friends. 

The last of the public-school commencements, — if I have 
omitted any I know the readers of Tue JouRNAL will pardon 
me, — was that of our Normal School. It occurred on the 
evening of June 27, in Robinson’s Opera House. The school 
numbered a chorus of fifty or sixty voices, — all of females,— 
which, under the skillful leadership of Professor Zeintz, ren- 
dered a programme of charming selections. The young and 
rising generation,—we mean the ante-six-year-old ones,—could 
they have been present, and have comprehended the proceed- 
ings, would have derived much comfort from the essays of 
their future schoolmistresses. May the dear girls, — there 
were sixty-two of them, — be successful in fully realizing the 
pedagogical ideals, that did their hearts and heads so great 


credit! 


SALARIES. 


We have already mentioned in these columns how that a 
vigorous effort to reduce the salaries of teachers, made early 
this last spring, was defeated. But swift upon the heels of 
this defeat followed the organization of a new board of educa- 
tion, and the first matter of moment sprung in this body was a 
renewed attempt to cut down teachers’ salaries. This matter, 
above all others, has engaged the attention of the board for 
two months past. Divers schemes were brought forward, sta- 
tistics, pro and con, were presented, and long and animated 
discussions were had. The teachers, too, had their ‘ say” 
through the public press, and in a printed address to the 
board. In the latter it was clearly shown that the board was 
under no pecuniary necessity to retrench; that the salaries of 
Cincinnati teachers never had been as high as those of teach- 
ers in other first-class cities ; that even now, after reduction 
had been made in these other cities, salaries here, with but 
two explanable exceptions, were still lower than those in other 
large cities; and that in view of the preéminent honors lately 
bestowed upon our schools, any reduction of the salaries of 
those who had brought about this renown would be an act of 
ingratitude and of great injustice. For a long time the result 
of the moment seemed doubtful, the retrenchers claiming that 
they could muster on their side the twenty-six votes necessary 
for carrying their end; but at length, when on the evening of 
June 23, the matter was brought to an issue, the anticipated 
twenty-six had dwindled to nineteen, and the other side 
brought out a clear, decisive majority. 


VACATION. 


The week closing with the date of our letter marked the 
winding-up of school affairs for the present school year. The 
last act, — the paying-off of teachers,—has been finished; the 
electrical light of young faces have vanished from the scene; 
the bells have been rung for the last time; and in obedience to 
their magisterial clatter, the green window-curtains have 
fallen. For the next two months let the young folks rejoice, 
and let the grown folks beware, for lo! the school-teacher is 
abroad. N. K. R. 

Cincinnati, O., June 28, 1879. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


French Encouragement of Science. —The French govern- 
ment have arranged for $5,000 to be used by Pasteur in es- 
tablishing a laboratory at Arbois, in the Jura, for studying 
questions connected with vitticulture and wine-making. 


The Race of Science. — Mr. J. F. Sprague took out a patent 
for an iridium alloy, which appeared to be identical with 
that made by Edison. Unfortunately he was ten days too 
late. Edison himself has often been forestalled with portions 
of his patents in the same manner, and similar cases must 
often occur where the minds of many men are working in the 
same grooves, 


Large Meteorite Found. —On the 10th of May last, a large 
meteor was seen to fall at Estherville, lowa, making a hole 
twelve feet in diameter and six deep. Pieces of various size 
were found, from a few ounces to thirty-two pounds; the larg- 
est was fourteen feet below the surface, and weighed 431 
pounds, and in size was two feet long by one and a half wide. 


Fur on the Tongue. — Mr. H. T. Butler, an English surgeon, 
has given his attention to the nature of the fur on the tongue, 
and finds the bulk of it to be two fungi called Microccus and 
Bacillus subtilis ; besides these various forms of infusoral life 
were noticed, The slime between and around the teeth was 
found to be almost identical. 


_Physics.—M. Raoul Pictet has recently made some extraor- 
dinary and delicate researches to determine the length of the 
molecular vacillations of a body subjected to the action of 
heat. The calculations employed are not given, but M. Pictet 
arrives at the following conclusion: ‘‘ That the product of the 
length of molecular oscillations by the temperature of fusion 
is constant in all solid substances.”” He adds: “ The higher 
the temperature, the shorter are the oscillations. A table pre- 
sents the product for certain elements, as follows: Selenium 
3.7, lead 3.3, zine 3.5, silver 3.8, copper 3.4, gold 3.4, iron 3.3, 
platinum 3.6. 
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MAINE. 


— Washington County Teachers’ Association met at Dennys- 
ville July 1 and 2, and papers were read upon ‘‘ How Shall we 
Teach,” “Securing Attention,” ‘School Government,” and 
an address by N. B. Nutt upon “The Teacher’s Work.” A 
goodly number of educators were present. These institutes are 
valuable. 

— Graduations continue creditable to all,—so many that we 
can but briefly notice them. We are pleased to see that each 
graduation gives capital for better classification the coming 
year, and does much to build up the school system. We may, 
if we keep on, get back a part of our set back of last winter. 

— Farmington Normal School closed on June 27 and 28 with 
examinations in botany, physics, geography, chemistry, etc., 
and didactics, by Mr. Rounds. Exercises by different students 
in the model-school, and with the other classes, showed the 
ability of the students to impart instruction and interest others. 
Address by Rev. A. W. Moore, of Farmington; the music by 
school was good, and the diplomas were awarded. Governor 
Garcelon was unable to be present. Forty-five have graduated 
from this school during the present year, making 355 in all. 

— Waterville Classical Institute’s semi-centennial anniver- 
sary occurred this week, and the examinations, addresses by 
Prof. Wm. Matthews, Chicago, and Rev. G. B. Gow, of Michi- 
gan, together with graduations, made a most interesting occa- 
sion. Dr. Hanson deserves all the praise such an occasion 
brings. 

— Hallowell Classical Institute also falls into line, with 13 
graduates, and interesting examinations. Rev. Mr. Burr, the 
principal, is an earnest worker. 

— Portland High School graduated 39 ladies and 21 gentle- 
men. The exercises took place July 2, in City Hall; only 11 
of the number took part. Credit ‘is due Mr. Chase. 

— Westbrook Seminary gave two days to examination and 
exhibition. 

— Gorham Normal School closed the term on June 24 and 
25. The trustees present were pleased. 

— Deering graduated 7; Belfast, under Mr. Killey, gradu- 
ated 5; Fairfield 11, and Waterville High School 12. The High 
School of Ellsworth interested her citizens by a prize decla- 
mation. 

— The resignation of Prof. J. R. Farrington as Professor of 
Agriculture in the Maine State College has been accepted by 
the trusiees, and Mr. W. H. Jordan, a graduate of the State 
College, class of 1875, has been elected to that professorship. 

— No honorary degrees were conferred at Bates College 
this year. 

— After twelve years of earnest and faithful work in the 
Eastern State Normal School at Castine, Mr. G. T. Fletcher 
has resigned the principalship. He took the school in its in- 
fancy, and by hard labor has raised it to its present excellent 
standing. He has been a very efficient man, and his influence 
for the advancement of education is felt, through his students, 
from Maine to California. It is regretted that his health and 
the climate of the place necessitated a change. Mr. Roliston 
Woodbury, of the Farmington Normal School, has been elected 
to occupy his chair. Mr. Woodbury has had a suecessful ex- 
perience of twelve years as a normal-school teacher, and is 
highly recommended to the principalshipat Castine. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Arthur E. Kingsbury, of Keene, has been admitted to 
West Point Military Academy. 

— Prof. David Crosby, of Nashua, having taught 55 years, 
has given up his school in consequence of impaired health. 

— School district No. 4 in Canterbury gets $10,000 from the 
estate of John Kezer. 

— Mr. B. H. Weston has resigned the principalship of Mc- 
Gaw Institute, at Reed’s Ferry, and is succeeded by Elliot 
Whipple, of Indiana. Mr. Whipple is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and has been professor of Natural Science for 
several years in a Western college. 





VERMONT. 
— Hon. John Eaton, LL.D., Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C., delivered the address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Middlebury College. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Dean Academy, at Franklin, under the presidency of Rev. 
A. St. John Chambre, A.M., D.D., is in a strong financial con- 
dition, and has received legacies to the amount of $38,000 
within a year. At the opening of the approaching fall term a 
change is to occur, which will probably greatly increase the 
list of students. The vote of Sept. 18, 1877, it has been found 
necessary to abandon, by which the benefits of the academy 
were restricted to young ladies only, and Mr. L. L. Burrington, 
from the State Normal University, at Normal, Il, will be- 
come principal, and the old basis of a school for both sexes 
will be restored. 

— Mrs. Judith P. Russell, of Georgetown, a sister of the 





late George Peabody, has made another bequest in addition to 
the munificent gift of her brother, for the benefit of the public 
library. She gives $10,000 to the institution, half of which is 
to kept invested, and the income applied to increase the library 
and support a reading-room, and the remainder is to be in- 
vested and allowed to accumulate until it shall be sufficient, 
with other funds for the purpose, for the erection of a new 
library-building, in accordance with the direction expressed in 
the letter of her brother, George Peabody. 

— At the annual graduation of the Amesbury High School 
the address, on ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ was delivered by Editor 
Clark, of South Framingaam. 

— The eighty-fifth commencement of Williams College, 
which occurred July 2, was fully equal to any of previous 
years. . 

— One hundred and sixty-six were examined for admission 
to the Springfield High School; 122 were admitted without 
conditions. It is due to the principals of the grammar schools 
to say that only two of the candidates recommended by them 
failed to pass. The others came from private schools, or were 
examined contrary to the advice of their teachers. 

— The anniversary exercises of the Westfield Normal School, 
last Thursday, were both interesting and instructive. The 
total membership of the school for the year has been 133. 
During the year it has received 63 new members, Its graduates 
for the same time number 35. In the four-year’s course it 
now has 15 pupils; besides these, there are 46 pupils in the 
school who add some of the studies of the advanced course to 
those of the two-years’ course. The year has been a prosper- 
ous one, the school doing more and better work, we believe, 
than ever before. 

— The fifth anniversary of the State Normal School at Wor- 
cester, was held July 2, and was a very interesting occasion. 
The diplomas were presented by Col. E. B. Stoddard, of Wor- 
cester. The address by ex-Governor Rice was extemporaneous, 
but full of valuable suggestions. 

— One hundred and fifty-four pupils have been admitted to 
the High School of Worcester from the five grammar schools 
and the new Worcester School. The superintendent’s report 
gives the number of pupils in attendance at the close of the 
year as 7,716 against 7,422 in 1878, and 6,810 in 1877. The 
teachers’ salaries have been fixed for the coming year. Nota 
salary was reduced; three were raised. Mr. Field, of the High 
School, is to have $1,200 instead of $900; Miss Sanborn, of the 
same school is to have $765 instead of $720; and J. Chauncy 
Lyford, of the Lamartine street school, is to have $800 instead 
of $540. The school committee voted at its last meeting to 








employ a special drawing teacher by a vote of 18 to 2. 

— Miss Ellen Hayes, lady principal of Adrian College, Mich., 
has ‘accepted the position of teacher of Mathematics at Welles- 
ley College. Miss Hayes is a graduate of Oberlin College, 
where she distinguished herself in mathematics. Miss Ellen 
Robbins, of Boston, the celebrated flower painter, is to be one 
of the teachers in the new Art School at Wellesley. 

— Rev. J. D. Phelps, of South Harwich, accepts the chair of 
Natural Science, to which he was elected by the trustees of 
Cazenovia Seminary. 

— George Howland, principal of Chicago High School, was 
chosen one of. the trustees of Amherst College for five years, 
Prof. F. A. Walker for four years. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Rev. Daniel Leach has been re-elected superintendent of 
the schools of Providence. The salaries of superintendent and 
teachers remain the same for the coming year as they were in 
the past year. Benjamin M. Hood, Mary E. Rawson, and Sa- 
rah F. Fenner were elected teachers of music, on the same sal- 
aries that they received respectively last year. The whole 
number of different pupils that have been registered in all the 
schools the past yearis 14,211. During the past term 429 have 
entered the high school, 3,464 have entered eleven grammar 
schools, 3,034 into thirty-four intermediate, and 5,007 into 
thirty-nine primary schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Dr. Isbon T. Beckwith, of Yale, has been elected to the 
Greek chair of Trinity College. 

— Prof. Wm. C. Robinson, of Yale College, has received 
the degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth College. 

— The New Britain Normal School graduated a class of 24 
last week. 

— Mr. Bernadotee Perrin, who served so acceptably in the 
high school at Hartford some years ago, will return to this 
school next term and take his old position there. Mr. Perrin 
was graduated at the high school and at Yale. He was one of 
Mr. Capron’s pupils, and is thoroughly familiar with the tradi- 
tions of the school. Mr. Perrin’s studies have been closely 


followed abroad for the past few years. There are few men of 
his age in the country with a better education, and Hartford is 
fortunate in having secured his services in its excellent school. 

— Two hundred and forty-eight applicants for admission tg 
Yale College were examined. 
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their readiness to ask for and receive hints as to methods of | ti 
instruction, and many who approached the new course with | tion of the regular copy-book. 





REPORT OF BOSTON BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. very profitably employed in teaching reading. The pupils of 


many primary classes originate and write sentences that would 


do credit to pupils in the 


doubt and apprehension will enter upon another year with | to their handwriting it is of 


hope and faith. The supervisors state their belief that the 
course of study is based upon the mental development natural methods and means employed in prosecuting the study of his- 
to the child, and say that its best results cannot be known tory. Teachers are becoming more and more independent of 
until the children who entered school this year shall have | nd superior to, the text-book. 

passed through all the stages of study. They report, in brief, 
the progress made in the several branches of study. The su-| 
pervisor in English Language reports as follows: 


programme has undergone a marked change. 


lowest class of the primary schools, and, by a system of graded 


exercises, both oral and written, pupils soon acquire the power methods, and the results of mathematical study and instruction Ward, Manhattan. 
urer—Supt. Sarah Brown, Lawrence. 


of expressing their thoughts fluently, and writing so correctly | jn the public schools.” 


as to do great credit to themselves and their teachers. The 
study of technical grammar is postponed to a much later period 
than formerly, but the critical use of language in the oral les- 
sons, and in daily written exercises, has been attended with 


the happiest results. Grammar, thus taught, 


pupils what it has always professed to be,—without, however, | their application. 


fulfilling its promise,— the means of enabling them ‘to speak 


and write correctly.’ ”’ 


The examiner of Oral Instruction, Geography, and Natural 


History, reports: 


** Much progress has been made during the year in the de- 
Happily the present course of 
study sets apart time for that fundamental training which is | 
secured by right methods of oral instruction; and many teach- | they still greatly need better organization and methods of in- 


partment of oral instruction. 


lier in the 
success, 


ers have found a pleasant stimulus to their own culture, and | struction. 


much interest and profit to their pupils in the hours given to. 
They have found neither ‘ perpet- 


this part of the programme. 


ual telling’ nor ‘ lecturing’ expected of them, but have needed : oe : 
only to present proper objects or subjects for observation and | candidates presented themselves, and 32 returned either to | 
thought, and their scholars, younger or older, have been eager | secure a transfer to a certificate of a higher grade, or to com- | 
plete an examination begun last year, making the whole num- | 
ber 117. Of this number 86-received certificates, which were | executive committee had secured reduced rates over the rail- 
roads and at the hotels, the attendance was small, and the 


16 of the third, 22 of the fourth, 17 transfers, and 8 certificates | os SS ee by @ lack of enthusiasm. Mr. 


|for completed examinations. The whole number of certifi-| was president of the Association, and to his energy and tact 
cates of qualification issued by the board of supervisors to this | was due whatever of enthusiasm was manifested. The discus- 


to study them, ‘to earn their own facts,’ ‘to arrive at their 
own conclusions,’ and to tell what they had learned; thus 
securing that mental activity, and that facility of expression | 
which are essential to progress in every branch of study.”’ 


Of Reading, Spelling, and Foreign Languages the examiner 


says: 


** The introduction of the Nursery as supplementary reading 


in the primary schools has already produced a marked improve- | date is 453. 


ment in the reading. Great 


years in the Public Latin School. 


** Since the withdrawal of the spelling-book from the schools, 
spelling has been taught in various ways; the words in the 
reading and other lessons have been spelt, often in sentences 


and in connection with the language-lessons. 
by this rational 


grammatical drill. 


rule.”’ 


good has also been done in the 
grammar schools by allowing the pupils to read the entertain- 
ing and instructive books that have been used for the last three | 


rocess; some wearisome drill is s 
scholars and teachers; and it is confidently believed that the — 
results in this branch will be better than ever before. 

** In the high schools more attention has been given, in al- 
most all the classes in the foreign languages, but particularly | 
in classes of beginners, to translation and reading, and less to | 
Of course there is a time for thorough 
grammatical drill, but this is not when one is at the threshold 
of a new language. Some practice should precede theory and | two or more folds, 


Time is saved 
to 


ammar schools. 

‘Pupils are enjoying the much-needed and profitable prac- 
ce of off-hand writing, in addition to the more special instruc- 
Instead of being any detriment 112, state Board at the same time. 

h ter to the writing, and facility in its execution attendance, and yoteg re wey -“s > — 6 meg 
cnarac - » = l vei Gen. John Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner o uca- 
‘‘Marked improvement is manifest on every hand in the | tion, was present during two "days, and ehaed greatly “y 

interest and enthusiasm. The absence of the 
’ tendent, A. B. Lemmon, on account of sickness, was quite 


The examiner of Mathematics reports that,— 
‘The ‘memorizing’ of figures and names and numbers is Supt. P. Pha 
giving place to the pA of ideas of numbers by means|son, E. W. Sheffield of Atchinson, and L. G. A. Copley of 
of objects, and to the simple expression of those ideas by | Paola. 
“‘ The instruction in language since the adoption of the new | words and figures. Dead figures have come to life, 
It begins in the boys and girls are learning arithmetic by using it. 
there has been this year an improvement in the aims, 


The supervisor in Bookkeeping and Physics says: 

“Due attention has been paid in the grammar schools to) 
bookkeeping by single entry. The principles upon which it | Wheeler, of Ottawa 
has become to the | rests have been made clear, and considerable practice given in | 
| June 25; there were 12 graduates. 
the new building, which is to be equal, if not superior, to the 
one that was burned. The contract calls for about $38,000. 
The building is to be complete by January 1, 1880. 
| _ The public schools of Hutchinson closed June 27. Junction 
| City schools closed on the 20th with ve 
Though improvements have been made in the elementary | ment exercises. Emporia School clo L 
| first commencement exercises; there was a class of six. 
The State University building was ae considerably by 


‘* The introduction of the study of elementary physics ear- 
rammar-school course has been attended with fair 
he results reached are the more satisfactory, the 
more the teaching has been by the ‘experimental method,’ ”’ 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


evening schools since the present system of supervision began, 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


| distributed as follows: 18 of the first grade, 5 of the second, | 


Miss Lucretia Crocker, for the Board of Supervisors, says: 


** It should be said that the work of the supervisors, wheth- 
er definitely prescribed by the regulations or performed by/ of Superintendent Harris, Mr. O. C. Hill, Mr. J. M. Green- 
| special request, is usually of a confidential character, and can) wood, and Prof. Henry Cohn. The paper of Superintendent 
Of its character and | Harris was an able defense of the classics. 
was prepared for delivery at the National Association, and 


only be outlined in an official report. 
value those who have the right to examine it in all its details 
will judge, while we may claim to have endeavored to work | wij} be read there. 
faithfully for the good of the schools.’’ 


18, 19, and 20. 


great benefit, giving, as it does, 
lever held. 


| seriously felt. 


The Kansas 


/ment exercises 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


a late storm, but it will be promptly repair 


KANSAS.—The State Teachers’ Association held its annua] 
session at Lawrence, in the University building, June 16, 17, 


There was an examination for teachers held by 
There were about 200 in 


tate superin- 


The association elected the following Board of 


| Directors for the ensuing year: Prof. E. Miller of Lawrence, 
les of Ottawa, Prof. J. R. Campbell of Hutchin- 


This body organized by electing Prof. E. Miller, pres- 
and the/ ident, and L. G. A. Copley, secretary. The election of officers 
On the whole | for the State Teachers’ Association resulted as follows: Pres- 
the | ident, Prof. L. A. Thomas, Topeka. 


Vice-President — L. M. 
Secretary—L. G. A. Copley, Paola. Treas- 
The Executive Com- 


/ mittee was chosen, and is composed of Hon. Allen B. Lemmon, 
| Winfield; Prof. J. R. Campbell, Hutchinson; and Prof. Wm. 


Topeka was selected as the place for 


holding the next annual meeting. 


State Normal School closed the present year 
Work has commenced on 


successful commence- 
on the 13th with the 


The commence- 
of the University which took place June 10 


| were the most successful the institution has ever held. The 
At the examination for certificates of qualification, 85 new | University is in a very prosperous condition. 


Missourt. — The 18th annual session of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Washington University, St. Louis, 
on the 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th ult. 


Notwithstanding the 


principal of Cape Girardeau Normal School, 


sions were, in the main, unworthy an assemblage of teachers. 











according to the style ordered. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Folding Sunday-school Library Bookcase, made by | 
Charles F. Hill, Hazelton, Pa., 
economy of room, style, and convenience. 


and will contain from 200.to 400 volumes, | be held without effort. 
q|Temarkable. The meeting next year will be held at Columbia. 


| Some of the papers showed a lack of careful preparation, dis- 
‘playing neither original research nor familiarity with estab- 
lished principles. 


he exceptions to this rule were the papers 


We understand it 


The great event of the week was a visit to 


| the kindergarten exercises, conducted by Miss Blow, who had 
| kindly consented to show the association what a kindergarten 

is. The children were taken from different schools in the 
| city, and without rehearsal or preparation were, almost for the 
first time, put to work in the presence of a large assemblage. 
| The ordeal would have caused many a high-school class to 


is a new discovery in point of | wince, but not a child in her charge seemed conscious of the 


We have one in our office, an 


It is made with | presence of outsiders, and the attention of the class seemed to 


The proficiency of the classes was truly 


Of the teaching of Writing and History the examiner says: | find it to be a very valuable case, in that, when closed, it adapts | New Yorx.— The exercises of the seventh annual com- 


** Most commendable progress has been made in the impor- itself to a very small space, and when open, the books and 
; {n the primary schools the pupils are papers are within easy reach. For compactness in form, a | Prof. John Kraus and Mr. Kraus-Boelte, at the Pallette No. 7, 
not subjected as formerly to the uninteresting task of copying simple and ordinary arrangement of books on the shelves, 
printed omscript letters from the book, but are now, even in | the thorou 
the lowest classes, writing words and sentences quite legibly | recommen 
from dictation and from copies on the blackboard. 


tant branch of writing. 


Writing is | The cases are made of fine walnut, and highly finished. 


méncement of the New York Seminary for Kindergartners of 


and | East 22d street, took place last week. The programme was a 
h system in the management of the library, we can | pleasing one, and opened with a hymn. After the introduc- 
this case as superior to all others in the market. | tory prayer by Rev. James Marshal, Mrs. Kraus stated, in an 
informal address, that the class of ’79 consisted of 77 ladies, in- 





DR. L. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer Normal School. 





The Amherst Normal School will be opened on Tuesday, 


July 15th. 


The burning of the Amherst House will in no way disturb our work. 


twenty or twenty-five persons who had 


The 


engaged rooms or board at that house 


will be provided with accommodations, equally suitable, by Mr. Saumway, on 


their arrival at Amherst. 





228 L. SAAUVEUR. 
SCHOOLS #322 TRACHERS| «-70SEFE_ ZENTMAYER, 
Ourlong experience in the Berea barenabien aves | Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


place on our a t number of superior teachers, 
and School Officers w Te a change or increase 
of teachers will find it y to their advantage to con- 
sult this Bureau, they being thereby enabled to make a 
pone el Lapeer of — and at a less cost than by 
an er means. ress for particulars, or call on 
F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WENDELL INSTITUTE, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 





A School. and Day Scholars. 
Pupils shenttte! te Vassar College thouteaamination. 
‘Terms moderate. For further information, address 


Miss J, H. May. 228 b 





147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<r MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 4 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 





A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, the 





Can 
orHOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, 


Second Annual Session, Ju 


DEPARTMENTS : 
GREEK and LATIN,—John Tetlow, A.M., 
Principal of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE,— Homer B. 
_ rague, Ph.D., Head Master of the Girls’ 
High hool, Boston. 
GEBMAN,— Marie Mehlbach, Instructor in 





Lasell beminary, Auburndale, Mass., and Dr. 

Sauveur’s Assisiant at Amherst in 1877. 
FRENCH ,—Philippe de Senancour, of Paris, 

Instructor in French in the Boston Latin School. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, — Benjamin 
W. Patnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, for man 
hee Instructor and Manager of Normal Insti 
utes for Drawing. | 

ELOCUTION, — Lewis B. Monroe, A. M., | 
Professor and Dean of the School of Oratory of | 
Boston University, Boston. | 


(@ For information in r 
thereof. For other inform 


40) SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


ly 15 te August 16, 1879. 


AT VINEYARD GROVE, {cam?"GRouND, sa HIGHLANDS, | 


One of the Cheapest and Most Delightful Seaside Resorts in America. 


DEPARTMENTS : 

PHONOGRAPHY,— Truman J. Ellin- 
weed, Brooklyn (formerly Mercantile) Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for 20 yearsthe only authorized 
reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for 25 
years a practical teacher of Phonography. 

GEOLOGY AND MINEBRBALOGY,—L. 8. 
Burbank, A.™M., Woburn, Mass., Chairman 
of Committee on Geology of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

BOTANY,— Wm. R. Dudley, Asst. Professor 
of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ZOOLOGY,— Wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Prof. 
of Natural History at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and A. ©. Apgar, Prof. of Zodl- 

ogy, St&te Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

HISTORBY,—Heary 8S. Mackintosh, A. M., 
formerly Asst. Prof. at U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md.; 80 Charles Street, Boston. 


TEN SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, by Roperr R. RA eso: iversity, 
aT LECTURES by the Institute Professors, free t» members. ee ee 


rd to any department of study, address the Professor above-named in charge 
on, address the Secretary, BENJ. W. PUTNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 215 eow 





F. W. DEVOE & OO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 





5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 





GLOBES. 


. H. B. Nius & Co., Troy, N.Y. 








Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
“ Il, tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
* Til.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 


Address P. O. VioKERY, Augusta, Me. 218 28 
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the work, Mrs. Kraus said t she could not repeat too often Stanwood, Smith College. 


cluding two Sisters of oar gs , After giving a brief outline of | buck, Cazenovia Seminary; Miss B. H. Griswold, Miss E. H. Vassar. — A.M.: Miss Cynthia H. Fisher, Cleveland, 0. 
a 


| Vermont Univ. — LL.D.: Wm. Dearing, New York. D.D.: 


the fact that the finished, beautiful work, as laid out on| Hamilton. —D.D.: Rev. Hiram Hutchins, Brooklyn, N. Y.;| Rev. Leander T. Chamberlain, Norwich, Conn.: Rev. Joseph 


eig 


yet prove the ladieg to be able kindergartners, since the sig-| Haynes, Norwich, N. Y. 


ation of the given material, but in the method by which the ton; Professors Francis Bowe 


ht long tables and arranged on the walls of the hall, did not; Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. L. M. S.| Torrey, Yarmouth, Me.; Rev. Archibald Duff, Sherbrooke, 


| Quebec. 


nificance of Froebel’s system did not consist in the transform-| Harvard. —LL.D.: Gov. Thos. Talbot, Sir Edward Thorn-| Wabash.—PH.D.: John Collett, State geologist, of Indiana. 


n, Joseph Lovering, and Henry Wesleyan Univ. — LL.D.: Gov. Charles B. Andrews. D.D.: 


young child is enabled to transform and invent, and by and W. Torrey, Harvard College. D.D.: Rev. Edward Everett | Revs. Milton 8. Terry, New York; og B. Harper, Ontario. 


through which the child’s bodily and mental strength is in-| Hale, Boston. A.M.: Asaph Hall, Joseph Henry Allen. 
duced. The reading of brief essays (13 in number), by ladies, Hillsdale. — LL.D.: Hon. Zachariah Chandler. 


| Western Maryland. — D.D.: Rev. W. J. Finley, Tennessee; 
|W. H. Jordan, president Illinois Conference. 


of the class, on different occupations in the kindergarten,) Hanover.— LL.D : Joseph Wright, Ph.D., Phildelphia.| Western Reserve.—D.D.: Prof. Cyrus Bates. 
were listened to from beginning to end with great attention;|p p.: Revs. Mr. Moore, Ottawa, Canada; J. G. Sims, Cran-| Wittenberg. — Rev. George A. Bowers. Pittsburg, Pa. 


they were interspersed with music and songs. The duets, bury, N. J. 
solos, and choruses were given with remarkably good effect. 
Almost all the ladies of the class are musical, which, by the | Heeding College. 
way, is a good prerequisite for a kindergartner. Professor 


Kraus, after mentioning some of the most desirable pre- | Middlebury (Vt.).—LL.D. : 


requisites of a good kindergartner, said that the diplomas they | D.D.: Rev. James Gibson Johnson, Rutland, Vt. A.M.: Hon. 


received were like those from other institutions; that it might James M. Tyler, Brattleboro, 
be worth while to draw a parallel with the normal-school; New Orleans Univ.—D.D. 
training and the normal kindergarten training; that the Nor-| Orieans. 

mal College of New York has three years to fit teachers; that 


Kalamazoo. — LL.D.: Dr. G. W. Northrup. 


| Williams.—LL.D.: James M. Simms, Freeman J. Bumstead. 


Illinois Wesleyan Univ.—A.M.: Rev. Geo. W. Peck, Prest.| New York. D.D.: Revs. Henry A. Smith, of Philadelphia; 


| Timothy G. Darling, Schenectady; Henry M. Booth, Engle- 
_wood, N. J.; Edward W. Noble, Truro, Mass. A.M.: Barclay 
Daniel Roberts, Burlington, Vt.| Jermain, Albany, N. Y.; Henry W. eh Chicago, Ill. 
| Washington and Lee Univ. (Va.) —LL.D.: Franklin B. 
Vt. |Gowen, Penn. 
: Rev. George R. Bristor, New| Yale.— LL.D.: Eli W. Blake, New Haven, Conn. ; Prof. 
| wm. H. Van Buren, N.Y. city; Prof. Asaph Hall, U. S. 


Ohio State Univ. — LL.D. : Chief-Justice Waite, Senator | Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. D.D.: Rev. Leonard 


the president of this college advocates even the lengthening| Thurman. Ph.D: Professor Weber, Industrial University, | Bacon, Norwich, Conn.; Rev. John E. Todd, New Haven. 


of this course from three to four years, in order to advance Ill.; Professor Pearley, Cincinnati. 


the standard of graduates and exclude candidates who are not) Ohio Univ. —LL.D.: G. B. 
thorough in their aim. Twenty ladies received diplomas; the 


rest were, by various causes, prevented from coming up to| Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford, C 


the mark. __ Ohio Wesleyan Univ. —LL.D.: Bishop I. W. Wiley. M.A.:| 
Hon. J. H. Baker, Emma A. Baldwin, M.D., Chicago. D.D.: 








| Rev. W. F. Short, Jacksonvill 


ls 
HONORARY DEGREES. maa of the Pac 


Olivet (Mich.).—D.D. : Rev. T.C. Trowbridge, Turkey; 
| 


Yadkin.—D.D.: Rev. E. M. Wood. 
S. Hempstead, Portsmouth, O. 








onn. — Where to go after the Institute? ‘Mossy Brook House,’ 


Whitefield, kept by Mr. Aldrich, is one of the best places for 
e, Ill.; Rev. C. C. Stratton, pres- | "est and quiet among the mountains. A good house, a good 
ific ; Rev. E. Ellison, Rev. J. H.| table, and a lovely country for excursions. See advertise- 
ment in another column. 


— | Oxford Univ. ( -)— LL.D.: Lord Dufferin, Bishop Light- 


The following degrees were conferred by universities and | foot, Hon. A. H. Gordon, H 
colleges at the late commencements: 


Forster, Sir Frederick Leighton, John Ruskin, Rev. Frederick | 


on. W. H. Smith, Hon. W. E.| — Teachers and others desiring to find a healthful and de- 
lightful place in which to spend their vacation will thank us for 


Adrian.—D.D.: Rev. Daniel W. Bates, Baltimore, Md. ; Rev. | Field, W. F. Skene, M. Iwan ag ge Oe : Prof. G. P.| calling their attention to the ‘‘ Maple House,”’ Jefferson, N. H., 


Mark Staple, Norwalk, Conn. Princeton.—LL.D. : Hon. 


Brown Univ.—LL.D.: Isaac Ray, M.D., Phila. D.D.: Prof. | Fisher, Yale College. D.D.: Rev. Geo. Norcross, Carlisle, Pa, kept by Mrs. M. H. Bowles. It is located in a place of marvel- 


Robinson Boise, LL.D., Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Custer (Ky).—LL.D.: Gov. James B. McCreary, of Ky. 


Rutgers. —PH.D.: Thomas A. Edison. D.D.: Marcius H.|0us beauty and grandeur, on the north side of Starr King 
Hutton, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Theoric Romayn Beck, Hope | Mountain, about two miles from its base, overlooking the 


Cambridge Univ. (Hng.) — LL.D.: Sir William Grove, Sir | College, Mich.; Alfred.S. Richardson, Great Malvern, Eng. beautiful Jefferson Intervales, commanding an uninterrupted 


Frederick Leighton, president nee Academy; Robert Brown-| St, John’s (Fordham, N. Y. 
ing, Canon Stubbs, E. A. Bond; 


m. Spottiswoode, president! Trinity (Ct.).—LL.D.: John S. White, Cleveland, 0. D.D.:)| 
Royal Society; H. J. Smith, professor Geometry University Rev. Frederick S. May, Caius College, Cambridge, Eng. 


).—LL.D.: John Gilmary Shea. | view of the White, Franconia, Starr King, and Cherry Moun- 


tains, Whitefield, and Randolph Hills, Mt. Washington House 


of Oxford; Professor Huxley, and Mr. Sorby, president Geol-| Trinity (Can.) — LL.D.: W. H. Poole, of Toronto, Canada. | (summit of Mt. Washington), and trains ascending Mt. Wash- 


ogical Society; Dr. Newton, British Museum. D.D.: Rev. C. C. Woods. 
“Cornell Univ. —LL.D.: Cyrus D. Foss, D.D. 
Central Univ. — D.D.: Rev. J. W. Williams, of Derby, Eng. | University, N. Y. 


Dartmouth. — LL.D.: Jobn Douglas Sutherland Campbell,| Univ. uf New York.—LL.D. 


Marquis of Lorne; Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Nathan Crosby, Wil-| ford, Conn.; John Newton Rogers, Davenport, Iowa. D.D.: 


liam Collagham Robinson, New Haven, Conn. D.D.: Rev. | Rev. Coes Whitfield Timlow 
William Woodruff Niles, Episcopal bishop of New Hampshire; | Clelland, 
Rev. Nathaniel Smith Folsom, Boston. | ton, Conn. 


Tufts.—D.D.: Rev. Isaac F. Atwood, Prest. St. Lawrence | 


rooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Henry B. Elliott, Stoning- 


|ington Railway, can be distinctly seen. Mrs. Bowles does 


everything in her power for the amusement and comfort of her 
: Rev. C.S.H D.D..s | guests, and it is believed that with its beautiful scenery and 
NOY. WS. Henry, ).U., Stam-) varied landscapes, cool and even temperature, and charming 
Sal tik, Dien Oe *| drives, this house presents to visitors attractions of unsur- 
» Salem, N- v5 sev. Adam Mc-| passed merit. Terms reasonable. 








icki —_ .: B. A. ster. D.D.: ; 3.| Union. —LL.D.: Hon. G L. Danforth, Hon. Willi 
MeN mee De 0008 Sa King. D.D.: Rev. 5. De Morrison, Ite. J, MEW. Fari| — A Boston paper of last week had an. item concerning an 


Elmira Female College (N. Y.) — A.M.: Miss S. Chub-| ham, missionary to China; Rev. A. F. Olmstead. 


| event ** of considerable condecension.”’ 




















A WORK OF GREAT VALUE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


The Gommon School Question Book,” 


BY A. H. CRAIG. 
ENLARGED EDITION, 1879. 
3500 Questions and Answers, O%,12 DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY, Price $1 50. 

ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Each department of questions is followed by department of answers on same subject; each 
question numbered, and corresponding number found preceding answer. 








i. U.S. Mistery. | 7 Penmanship. A 

‘2. Geography. | 8. Participles and Infinitives made easy. 
3. Grammar. 9%. Civil Gevernment. 

4. Arithmetic. | £0. Parliamentary Laws and Usages. 

5. Reading. 11. Physiology and Anatomy. 

6. 


Orthography, Rules of Spelling, Deri- | 12. Physical Geography. 
vation ef Words, &c. 


The ENLARGED EDITION contains nearly sixty pages more than former editions, three 
different branches of study being taken up, in addition to those already contained. The whole 
work having been carefully revised, brought down to present time, etc., will be bound in finer 
cloth binding of different colors, and is destined to meet with still more favor than ever in the 
past. Price per single copy will remain the same as former editions. 


TEACHERS, YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS VALUABLE BOOK ! 


9 
“I consider the ‘Common-School Question Book’ meets a demand we have long felt.” —_ 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 
Remember it is a book of 3,500 PRACTICAL gestions if parties prefer, by Registered Letter or P. O. Order, | 


and ans iec’ | Stamps received in payment for books. 

parti son SE. important subjects as found in oar} a fine SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 

: Recommendations are being constantly received trem | ran oP pea tre a ne , book can be re- 
‘rincipals of Schools, Boards of Education, School | turned, and mon ; . a 

Commissioners, Institate Conductors, and Common-| LIBERAL REDUCTION MADE TO oa 

School Teachers, from all over the country. | CLUBBING TOGETHER AND ‘ SENDID 

SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR DESCRIPTIVE AND | SEVERAL COPIES AT ONE TIME. ; 4 

TESTIMONIAL CIRCULARS. Introductory Terms by the dozen or more copies, for 
Money can be safely sent in well-sealed envelope; or, | schools and teachers, furnished on receipt of stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED! 


To whom very li s are offered. This is one of the very best canvassing-books ever 
offered to pa fag A sept ek = poe A one wants the book when they see what it is. 
Agents are meeting with grand success. This is a capital book for Teachers to canvass for 
during the summer vacation. It will well pay you, Teachers! It is a book that you can take 
pleasure in working for, and thus combine pleasure and profit. 


Terms to Agents, confidential circulars, etc., sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 





THE “BEST’ INK WELL! 





1st. It effectually prevents thick- 
ening of the ink either by dust, evap- 
oration, or mould. This is done by 
the cover resting upon the rubber \ 
ring, and thus forming a tight joint x Sie naa 

2d. The shape of the neck pre- 5 
vents the ink from slopping over, 
therefore the floor, desk, or books do 
not get soiled with ink-spots. If by 
any accident ink is spilled on the 
desk, it cannot reach the inside, as 
jw rubber ring fits closely to the 
ink-well and to the wood-work of 
|the desk. 
| 3a. It is cleanly: it does not soil 
'the fingers in opening or closing (a 
fault common to most ink-wells.) 

4th. It can be easily and thoroughly cleaned, but does not require cleaning 
more than once in the same time that other ink-wells require it four or five times. 

5th. It is composed wholly of a material which will not corrode, which cannot 
be said of any Ink Well composed wholly or partially of metal. 

6th. If from any cause the cover is lost or broken, the Ink Well itself is unin- 
|jured, while in many other Ink Wells, the breakage of a cover ruins the whole Well. 
In this the cover can be replaced ata slight expense. It has been found by actual 
experience, however, that a cover rarely is broken or lost. 

Finally. It saves ink, because ink will keep in good condition longer than in 
any other Ink Well. It saves labor because it seldom requires cleaning. It saves 









A. Ink well. 


B. Cover. 
C. Rubber Ring. 


D. Desk. 





SECTIONAL VIEW. 


(Actual Size.) 


| books because the ink can not reach them. 


For these and many other reasons it is the “BEST” Ink Well made. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Boston NORMAL SCHOOL, June 21, 1879. | RICE SCHOOL, Boston, June 18, 1879, 

The ink well invented by Mr. Amos Albee is what it} This is to certify that I have had the “ Best”’ ink well 
claims to be, the “ Best.” It is a /uxury to have clean |in use in all my rooms ever since it was put upon the 
ink ; this well allows one to have it. It is economical, market. It is truly named, and és the “ Best’ I have 
for it saves the books from stain and the ink from evap- ever used or seen for school p: % 
oration. L. DUNTON, Head Master. | Every one of the six reasons given | in your circular is 

fully borne out by experience in its use. 
ony be yt pe phe hy nah y a L. A. WHEELOCK, Master. 

I have used the “ Best”’ ink well ever since as n All the Sie ten Wile ouhoal Th hele 
before the public, and I desire to bear cheerful testimo- [ teac ool concur. é scholars 
ny to its intrinsic worth. It is superior to any well I |#!80 bear frequent testimony to its merits.) 
have ever used orseen used. @n the ground of economy 
alone it will, I am sure, bear the palm, for owe filling in 
the “‘ Best’ will out/ast three fillings in the ordinary 
well, and preserves the ink better. 

M. T. PRITCHARD, Sub-master. 


I@ Special Terms to the Trade. For prices and further information, apply either by letter 


SHERWIN SCHOOL, Boston, June 18, 1879. 
The “ Best” ink-well is rightly named. I want it in 
my school. 8. C. STONE, Master. 








Address Cc. W. HACAR, General Agent, 
228 a Plattsburg, Clinton County, New York, 


= ts A. D. ALBEE, General Agent, 
228 8 662 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
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PUBLICA TIONS. 








LA'TE 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Summer Guide to Central Europe. - - - Loomis Am News Co $1 00 
Fatal Inheritance. - - - - - - Dunning Am 8 § Union 1 00 
Last Essays of Elia. - - - - - Lamb D Appleton & Co 30 
English Composition. - - - - - - Nichol a “ - 45 
Latin Manual. - - : - - - Tafel Boericke & Tafel 1 25 
Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar. Revised. Clark Chas Desilver 1 59 
Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. - - - - Mumford Geo H Ellis 1 00 
Structural Botany. - - - - - - Gray Ivison, Blakeman, T & Co 2 00 
French Student’s Assistant. - - . - - Monsanto « a a 35 
Normal Word-book. - - - . - Swett os “ “ 18 
The Model eeyeieny- Revised ed. 12mo, pp. 255,bds. AC Webb Eldredge & Bros 
Meadow’s Spanish Dictionary. New and vorined edition. " " 
Manuals for Teachers: 3, On the Use of Words. Pp. 96. 6“ és 50 
4, On Discipline. Sq. 16mo, pp. 86, cl. - - “ “ 50 
5, On Class Teaching. Sq. 16mo, pp. 54, cl. _ - 50 
The Art of Questioning. 16mo, pp. 0, paper. - - Joshua G Fitch Davis, Bardeen & Co 15 
National Education in fialy, France, Germany, Eng., Wales. Chas W Bennett “ “ “6 15 
The Lesson System. Simeon Gilbert Phillips & Hunt 60 


Its Origin and Inauguration. 
Nile Days. - : - 
Writings of Gallatin. 3 vols. 
Miss Margery’s Roses. 
Man’s Moral Nature. 
Poor Papa. 16mo, 
Entertainments. 16mo, cl. 
History of Rome. 12mo, cl. - - 
Recreations in Popular Science. Royal 8vo, pp. 
“ Maid, Wife, or Widow.”’ 16mo, pp. 260, cl. 
* Delicia.” 16mo, pp, 350, cl. - - 
Tales from Euripides. Half-hour Series, No. 


per. 


ll. 


Zulus and British Frontiers. Franklin 8q. Library, No. 


- Bates J B Lippincott & Co 50c, 1 00 
“e “ ss 5 00 

- Meyers T B Peterson & Bros 50c, 1 00 
Bucke G P Putnam’s Sons 1 50 

- Mary A Porter D Lothrop & Co 20 
Lizzie W Champney ‘“ “ “s 1 00 

- Charlotte M Yonge Estes & Lauriat 1 50 
Dana Estes, ed “ “ 2 50 

- Mrs Alexander Henry Holt & Co 1 00 
B M Butt . 6 1 00 

- Cooper Harper & Bros 20 
62. Lucas as as 10 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CORRECTION. 


Co., in the last issue of THE JOURNAL, a se- 
rious error occurred in the arrangement of the 
advertisement. It was stated that Wells’s Log- 
arithms had been introduced into Tufts Col- 
lege, Iowa College, Dickinson College (Pa.), 


Cornell University (Preparatory Department), | 
The above| 


| 


free. 


and Mass. Agricultural College. 
institutions have all adopted that admirable 
standard text-book, Greenleaf’s University Al- 
gebra, instead of the work on Logarithms. 
a agen | 
On the first page of Tue JOURNAL of the| 
present week will be found testimonials of the| 
excellence of Guyot’s series of School Geog-| 
raphies, from many superintendents and other | 
educators in the State of Vermont. 


that in the adoption for five years, this admir- 
able series carries a majority of the counties of | 
the State. Guyot’s books have been largely 
used in the State previously, and in the face of 
the present strong competion the readoption 
of the series give abundant proof of the supe-| 
rior practical worth of these books. It will be| 
seen that, with few exceptions, the leading} 
teachers of the several counties give their en- | 
dorsement to Guyot’s books. Many counties | 
adopt the entire series, while some counties, | 
we learn, strangely adopt text-books on Geog- 
raphy based upon different systems of instruc- 
tion. Possibly they were tempted to compro- 
mise with the enterprising publishers repre- 
sented in this active competition. 


TEACHERS and school officers who contem- 
plate making improvements in the equipments | 
of their school-rooms during the vacation, 


should be careful to notice the advertisement | 
of A. D. Albee, 662 Washington street, Boston, | 
on another page of THe JOURNAL, of the) 
‘* Best’? Ink Well. The testimonials of Messrs. | 
LDunton, Wheelock, Stone, and Pritchard are | 
of the highest character. We advise all to ex-| 
amine this useful invention. | 

THouGuH the great city of New York has| 


pushed its extremities far up the northern part | 
of the Island of Manhattan, still its heart beats | 


in the old center, where is located the “ St. | 
Nicholas”’ hotel, enshrined in the hearts of| 
myriads as the source of an elegant and bound- 
less hospitality. No efforts are neglected by | 
the experienced proprietor to make this hotel | 
a synonym for all that is recherché and attract- 
ive as a house of public entertainment. 


TEACHERS and students in the science of 
Entomology who desire to secure or to add to 
their present collections in Entomology, will do 
well to notice the announcement of E. P. Aus- 
tin, 46 East Newton street, Boston, in THE 
JOURNAL of this week. He will send a full 
descriptive catalogue of his rare and valuable 
specimens for sale, on receipt of ten cents. 


TEACHERS attending the American Institute 
of Instruction at the White Mountains, July 
8-12, will have an opportunity to examine and 
purchase The Common-School Question Book 


(enlarged edition), at the Publishers’ Depart- 
ment, Fabyan’s. The enlarged edition con- 
tains, in addition to the nine departments as 
found in former editions (being thoroughly re- 
vised), three new departments: Parliamentary 
Laws and Usages, Penmanship, and Participles 
and Infinitives made easy. r. Hagar will be 
present in person, and it will be a rare oppor- 
tunity to obtain a book of great practical value. 
Every principal of a school in erica should 
have one, 





|W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, was started in 
In the announcement of Robt. S Davis &| January, 1875. 
‘octavo, besides the cover, 





| Subscriptions must begin either with January 
or September. 


We learn | Jean ¢ 


| and also the books used in teaching by ** The Natural 


| publishers at 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QUERIES, pub- 
lished monthly (except in July and August), by 


It consists of sixteen pages 
Besides depart- 
ments of English Grammar, Pedagogics, and 
Mathematics, it has a Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment, which admits all kinds of questions. 


Price, $1.00 a year. A sample- 
copy of a current year will be sent for 25 cents, 
and the remaining numbers of the year for 75 
cents. Indexes, which will give an idea of the 
contents of the different volumes, will be sent 
226 d 


“oe 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

British Poets: hSakespeare and Johnson, price $1.75; 
Wyatt and Surrey, price 31.75. Riverside edition. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Usgood & Co. 

An Analytical French Reader. In two parts. 
yustav Keetels. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

Cousins. By L. B. Walford. Leisure Hour Series. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $1.00. 

The Girl’s High-School Music Reader. By Julius 
Eichberg, Director of Musical Instruction in the Boston 
Public Schools. Boston: Ginn & Heath. Price $1.25. 


By 





HENRY HOLT & CO. 


Publish 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEXT BOOKS, 
both the standard series, such as Whitney’s and Otto's, 


Method.” Also the best French and German Ro- 
mances and Plays, in convenient form for private read- 
ing as well as for use at institutes and summer normal 
schools. 

Full descriptive catalogue sent on application to the 


28a 12 East 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF SCIENCE. 


COMPLETE COLLECTIONS and RARE individual 
INSECTS, properly mounted. ETYMOLOGISTS’ 
MATERIALS, suitable for collectors, including etymo- 
logical books, etc., for sale, : 


Full descriptive price list catalognes sent on receipt 


of 10 cents. Address 
E. P. AUSTIN, 
46 E. Newton St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 501 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prince. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Siate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


OBINSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Hquation and Interest 
Tables. Indispensable to eng om ogy school teach- 
ers, etc.; useful and inte for the home Prices, 
T5e, 50c, 25c, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
ae \e = and 3-ct.stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 








a Month and teed to Agents. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure N. B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 


SE Meee ae ee ws —— itl 
Hew School Hids, 

Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 

ords, Reports, and Prizes. [Millions now in use, with 


enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS ix» TEACHERS. 
Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
Educators of the Country. 

TEACHERS provided with positions. SOHOOLS and 

FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


TOUOFTS COLLEGE. 
The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
in each case commencing at 9 A. M., and occupying 
two days. 
Preliminary examinations of those proposing to enter 
the Freshman Class in 1880 may be passed at the same 
time by such as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required. 
For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 
2211 (1) College Hill, Mass. 


“Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


“| 


MANSFIELD NORMAL COLLEGE, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks. commencing Tuesday 
morning, July 8, and — Friday, Aug. 15, 1879. 
Advantages afforded: Study, Review. Professional Cult- 
ure,and Social Recreation. A superior opportunity for 
‘Teachers to qualify themselves for more efficient work 
in country, and graded Schools. For full particulars, 
address the Managers, Prof. J. FRAIsE RICHARDS, or 
Supt. C. C. DAvipsoNn, Mansfield, Ohio, for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 218 5t—3t eow 


A FINISHED The New England Conservatory, 
MUSICAL | “75 kminent Professors, 
EDUCATION. | 


Has a reputation unequaled for 
; furnishing 2 COMPLETE MUSICAL 
EDUCATION at merely 
RARE collateral advantages. 


nominal rates, combined with 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Maas. 22 








For prospectus address 
mR 


GERMAN. 


A native German of long experience as teacher, and 
for the last ten years in the Boston High-schools, would 
like an engagement with any institation of learning in 
or around the City of Boston. 
ing particulars, please address 
“ GERMAN,” Journal of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


School authorities wish- 


227 tf 


PROF. S. EDWARD WARREN 
’ 
NEWTON, MASS., 
Will give private or class instruction, at his residence 
or elsewhere, in Elementary Projections, and 
Descriptive Geometry and the Mathematical and 
Mechanical Drawing associated therewith; and in other 
English studies ; and relative to the wants of Teachers 
and others. 
He also respectfully offers his services as a lecturer 
to Colleges and other institutions desiring to introduce 
the above specified subjects, or otherwise wishing tem- 
porary assistance. 227 ¢ 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
 —p student of higher English. Special Summer 
erm ope 8s July 7. 60-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 
For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in EKlocution, 189 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in tage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and serene) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 


©. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 


ELOCUTIO « mont St. Stammering cured. 














THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, 
For Choirs, Conventions, and Singing-Schools, 


BY L. O. EMERSON. 


This splendid new book is pearly through the press 
and will be in great demand. Full collection .of the 
best Hymn-Tunes and Anthems for Choirs, numerous 
Glees for Social and Class singing, and a good Sing. 
ing-school course. Its attractive contents, with the low 
price ($1.00, or $9.00 re dozen), should make it the 
most popular of Church Music Books. 

For Singing-schools, Conventions, 


THE TEMPLE. and Choirs. By W. 0. Perkins. 


Will be ready in a few days. First-class book for 
Singing-schools, with large collection of Glees, and 
alenty of Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Price, $1.00, or 
$9.00 per dozen. Although Singing-classes are espe- 
cially provided for, both the Secular and Sacred Music 
render it one of the best Convention and Choir books. 
FATINITZA The new and very favorite opera is 

BELLE. * now ready, with words in three lan- 


guages, all the Music and Libretto complete. Price, 


$2.00 paper, $2.25 boards.. 
PINAFORE Price reduced to 50 cents. The same 
welee- — edition heretofore sold for a 


dollar. Complete Words, Libretto, and Music, A}! 
ready for the stage, 


Any book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
i _ 41 Washington Street, Boston. 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S ~ 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 





228 


~ 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


MOSSY BROOK HOUSE, 


Among the Mountains. 
Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and post- 
office, churches, stores, etc. Terms from $7 to $10. 





Distances to Principal Points of Interest from 
Mossy Brook House. 

MILES. 

Mossy Brook and Grove, 14 

Howiland’s Observatory, 3 


MILES. 
White Mountain Notch, 17 
Willey House, . - 2 


Bray Hill, . 5 | Profile House, . 17 
Jefferson Hill, 11 | Flume, . . . 23 
Twin Mountain House, 8 | Bethlehem = 
Fabyan House, . - 13| Dixville Notch, 55 


IRA M. ALDRICH, Prop’r, 
WHITEFIELD, N. H. 


BOARD, 
At a Farmhouse, on the North Shore of Pleasant Lake, 
Deertield, N. H. Retirement amid the most delightful 
land and water scenery. Address 
MRS. R. A. PALMER, 
Epsom, N. H. 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


Address, 
224 j 


226 d 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 





Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen, 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO.;, 
311 Broadway, New Work City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
; 197 40t (1) 


THE BEST INK - WELL 

For School-desks; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,—both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board array in cases of various sizes makes the best 
Blackboard in use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. BurRtnGton, Propr., Providence, R. I. Also 











BINSON, Author, etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


Outfits free. SHAW & Co., Augusta, Me, 2052z 





from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
186 


Faculty of School of Oratory. 


for sale jby A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton Street, Agent 
for Boston. 227 h 
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TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Be TO LET, 
The Dwelling Portion of an Academy, 


Most desirably situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthful villages of New York State, near the sea 
coast, and a large city. Terms Miederate. For 
furcher particulars address R G. 8., Office of this Paper. 


~ FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE, 


A School in New Jersey; well located, near New York 
City; good patronage; accommodations for boarders; 
price, Ty ; would take, in part payment, a place in 
country worth $3000. Address THOMAS W.BICKNELL, 
at this Office. 225 tf 


WANTED, 
Ry an accomplished German lady of eight years experi- 
ence in ine in prominent schools, a situation to 
teach German and French; is also qualified to teach Eng- 
lish branches. Address 8S. R. URBINO,W. Newton, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 
Furniture and good-will of a BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Situation unsurpassed for health and beauty. 
School long and favorably known. Good chance to 
begin with small outlay. Terms low for cash. 
224 tf M. R. GAINES, Litchfield, Conn, 


>" “WANTED, 


By a person of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


WANTED, 
A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited, Several years experi- 
ence; best of references. 
Address BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
214 tf PENN YAN, N. Y. 


Ww NTED.—A lady of several years’ experience 

in a high-school, and holding a Supervisors’ Third 

Grade Certificate, desires a position in Boston or vicinity. 
228 b eow Address ‘‘ M, B.”” JoURNAL Office. 


























EACHERS WANTED before Sept. 1. In- 
close stamp and address, stating age, reference, etc. 
AARON FELLOWS, East Millstone, New Jersey. 226 ¢ 





\ ANTED.—By a lady of large experience both as 
assistant and principal, a situation ina high-school. 
Address Hi. L., this office. Best of references given. 


\ ANTED.—By a competent gentleman_of large 
ane a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 

Office. 207 tf 








F AGENTS WANTED. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Wanting a good-paying situation and a healthy out-door 
employment can secure a good permanent business by 
applying immediately to 8, 8. SORANTON & €O., Hart- 
ford, Ct.; or, JEROME B. NAMES & 00., Hillsdale, Mich. 
N. B.—Those who have engaged with us since their 
schools have closed are doing a very fine business, highly 
satisfactory to themselves in all respects. The business 
is done with the best classes, has no risk, requires but 
little capital, and is sure to pay. 226 d 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK! 
Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY "AFRICA! 


The <7 authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 
and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 
faster than any other book ay ey - . 
or fu escription an< 

Agents Wanted ! (orins address HUBBARD 
BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 


AGENTS $50ITO $200 PER MONTH. 


————_ A New, Clear and Concise —-—— 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, choses March, 
1877. 3 =~ § of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one, Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful Illustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. ©. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


’ 
COOK’S TOURS! 

Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON, originators of the 
world-renowned Tourist and Excursion System, estab- 
lished 1841, beg to call attention to their Special Per- 
sonally-conducted Parties to Europe, embrac- 


ing Ireland, Scotland, England, Holiand, Belgium, 
The Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, etc. 


At the Lowest Rate of Fares Ever Yet Advertised. 


COOK’S MIDSUMMER TOUR, 
In three sections, to leave New York on August 2, by 
Inman Steamship City of Berlin; 34 days’ tour, $200; 
48 days’ Tour, $300; 64 days’ tour, $400, 
All the above tours are first-class, allowing the pas- 
sengers the greatest possible facilities ; programmes 
forwarded on application. ° 


_Sook’s Tourist Tickets to All Parts of Europe. 
Single Journey and Excursion ‘Tickets, available any 
(lay and by any train, at reduced rates, by all lines 
of steamers, 


_, Cook’s Eighth Annual Tour Round the World, 
Will leave New York on Sept. 8, and San Francisco on 
Oct. 1. Seven Months’ Tour $1750. Pempnion specially 
prepared, containing Chart of the World, by mail 15 cts. 


COOK'S AMERICAN TOURS 
To all places of Pleasure Resort in the United States 
and Canadas. Programmes now ready. COOK’S EX- 
CURSIONIST contains fares for over 1,000 Tours; by 
mail, 10 cts. For full particulars please address 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 
; The World’s Ticket Office, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
W. A. EDWARDS, Agt., 197 Washington St., Boston. 


$25 ) to $5000 | Judiciously invested in Wall St. 


= lays the foundation for substantial 
fortunes az week, and pe an immense percen 
of [ree = by the New Capitalization a of operating 
in Stocks. Full explanation on application to ADAMS, 
Brown & Co., Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St., N.Y. 217m 




















DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





COLLEGES. 


_ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
L) Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. Four courses of study. JA8S.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
| Champaign, Ill. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
j etc., address the President, EO. F. MaGoun, D. " 














IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


_MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. —__ 
_SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


ESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 














PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address ‘Prof. E. R. RuGGLeEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
VY Address Prof. Cc. oO. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post ed course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 











___—sNORMAL SCHOOLS. > 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ae. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 











__Sss__Address_E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
a ae STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAB8S. 
The next entrance examination, June 26, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 











For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
7 SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 





FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


For Youne LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester > 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.5pear & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 








qjuare, Boston, Mass. 201 








CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
[ N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM OROUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 





SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


wre TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


PREPARATORY. 
_MR. KINNE'’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. _182.5 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Hon. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of Managers. Fits boys for 
our best Colleges. School year begins 9th Sept., 1879. 
Fabtton, 9160 ayear. Board, $350. Early application 


should made for good rooms. For catal es and 
information address ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 217 z 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
amet ne nea ig pe ee Business, tary. — 
erent de en ergarten, Preparatory, an 
Upper, accommodate” pupils of both sexes from three 
to ty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. LL 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Este lished in 1842. 

















ys for new oy or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logaes address BenJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PREPARATORY. 

GODDARD. SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 

7 Boarding School for both sexes. mpenees moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

Commercial College. Rev. FP. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 

ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishin instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Maas. 205 zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those Lay soma for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 

















EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
L. Preparatory Schools. Ww. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A. M. 


HORTLIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL for Young Men 
() and Boys, at Seashore, Cape May, July and August. 
Study optional. Address SwirHIN C. SHORTLIDGE 
(Harvard University A. M.), Media, Pa. Regular school- 
year 79-80 opens at Media, Sept. 9. Send for circular. 











T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 7022 


WOrcEsTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 
ov 
dreas 





ighly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mase. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 





KINDERGARTENS, 








HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 

Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
+ of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Prine., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OG@pEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers. 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED NOv. 1s7, 1878, 
7 East Twenty-Second St., New Vork. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Paws 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | /Tincipals, 
(Authors of Xindergarten Guide.) 








“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of ate | years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the mnereneng success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.’’—Calazy. 207 tf 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secu/ar. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 

J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubds., 


Established 1830. (218 tf} Boston, MA8s, 








SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Burean of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 





Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing sitions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colieges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Rureanu is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 


lowing: 
ie. NEWTON BATEMAN, Lilinois, 

Prest J. L. PICKARD, Iowa, 

Hon. A. D. Wure, New York, 

Prof. D. 8. JorDAN, Indiana, 

Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 

Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 
Correspondence from School officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 

218 tf CHICAGO, ILL, 





RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS, First and Second. $3a 





hundred; samples, tc. NIcHOLS & HaLv,32 Brom- 
field St., or Gixw & HEATH, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 


Publishers. ca 
Important to Teachers of Modern Languages. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR “ READERS,” 


FIRST FRENCH READING LESSONS. 


Embracing the Relation of French to 
English and the Werd-formation 
im the French Language. 
By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 
Of the University of Michigan; Aut of various works 
on the Modern Languages. 

The above work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of an extensive Vocabulary, and presents numer- 
ous features of the study of the language perfectly new 
and most helpful to Teachers and Students. (loth. 
215 es. Price $1.25. Address THE ANN ARBOR 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 228 m 
How Two Girls Tried Farming. 

Vol. 3, Idle Hours Series, By DoroTHEA ALICE 
SHEPHERD. Price, 50 cts. 

A piquant narrative of an actual experience. 


The Forbes-Doolan Affair. 


Vol. 2, Out-of-School Series, By the author of “ Det 
mold.” Price, 30 cts. 


One of Mr. Bishop's best stories, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
228 a BOSTON, MASS. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, ety You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. ch 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or i 
for 50 cts. — received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. Boner & Co., +» 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 

















SPECIALTIES, OFFICE, 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts, FS 
Cutter’s New Anatomical Charts. se 


Monteith’s Geographical Chart. 

Monteith’s New School Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celes' and Terr’l Globes. 

Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year...... ..- $1 00 
8000 ent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 
Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy... 75 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law 

ad oderick Hume... .......6-+scceseeeuss i 26 








DeGraff’s School-room G@ulde.................... 50 
pes ac Sion o) 6.90 cone eene.ée 35 
ad ia Bong eee 15 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures........-..... 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies tn Articulation............ . ... 50 
** Methods of Teaching..........-..--+.... 1 00 
Bulletin Class Record... ... sath <shaansiiiine abies 25 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 15 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. .... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 








CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, | 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOXKS. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 

Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple's Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short Mistery of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, X.Y. 


Have issued the following 


CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS. 
No.1. Biblical Expleratien. A Condensed 
Manual on How to Study the Bible. By J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. Fullandrich, © - - - 10 
No. 2. Stadies of the Stars. A Pocket Guide to 
the Science of Astronomy. By H. W. War- 
ren. D.D., - - - - - - . - 
No. 3. Bible Studies fer Little People. By 
Rev. B. 'T. Vincent, - = - 10 
No. 4. English Mistory. By J. H. Vincent, DD., .10 
No. 5. Greek Mistery. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., .10 
No. 6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D., .20 
No.7. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, - 10 
No. 8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. 
By L_T. Townsend, D.D., east he ig 10 
No. 9. William Callen 1 - = 10 
No. 10. What is Education ¢ By Wm. F. Phelps, .10 
Address the Publishers, as above. 227d 


PORTER & COATES, 
Pu CHESTNU® ST., PHILA. 
Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,» Series of Headers (5 Nos.) 
Biair’s Bheteoric. 
Thompsen’s Social Science and Nav’! Ecen’y. 
Centes’s Young America Speaker. 
“6 A n Popular her. 
66 Le eg ts Spea 
onal Philosoph 





10 








r. 
Wilcex’s Rat Sey Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 














NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 




















Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


APPLETON’S READERS 


Are the Newest, Cheapest, and Best. 


OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD 


since Aue 1878. Exclusively adopted in several 
States. Used in many of our largest cities, and 


ENDORSED BY OUR LEADING EDUCATORS. 
Be sure and see them if you want the best books. 


ym W. HAZEN, Genl. Agt. for New Engiand, 
endl 6 Hawley Street, Boston. — Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 perannum. Sample free for Pe. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents 
tay Send for descriptive Cutdiegun 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
mM. MM. CABLE, 323 Bremfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelp 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 
vy} 2. PHONIC wept lors 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. ina Set. QEX oa Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


Because of their completeness, beauty, cheapness, 
we believe that these Charts will be WANT D IN 
EVERY SCHOOL. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £Z. Agent, 
PRovIpEnon, B. 1. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & co., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
ns ee Walnut St, Philadelphia. 


ogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 
ay ~- as well as special Catalogues of Books on 
Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen 
facture, » Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, — 
tion, etc., sent free to any ad: 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFELFNGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppee's English 
s Literature. 
whites Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and pamast. 
Diehl’s Choice Rea 
Walker's Blements of Se nal 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay owen 4 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson’s Histories. —% Hiist’1 Beaders; © 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and - ah Sopa 
Keetel’s French Course 

mar ons } Kellegg’s G 








a, Pa. 


223 tf 





eing 








and Hi Lessons Fag E 
Hiutchiseon’s ysiol and Hy 
Henderson's Test-W in Eng. ene » &e. 


D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., 
46 Madison 8t., ’ Chicago 


TT BALLEY, Agi) 
pure OBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 


36 Bromficid %t., BOSTON. 
Greashesfe Mather 


“ University Algebra (Wells). 
Speller. 





Gilbert's Introdu 
Gilbert's Graded a ae 
“arker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 


dent Hand- Book 
x of Mental Arith. 






Keokuk, In 0. TEACH. W.Y.. Agts. 





TEACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
GINN & HEATH’S 


LATIN, GREEK, 


NEW . 
EnGuisu LIrERATURE, 
Books Ene.isn GRAMMAR, 
Music AND GEOGRAPHY, 
IN 


MATHEMATICS, 


Before commencing new classes in these studies. Send 
for Catalogue to 


13 Trement Place, Boston, 
20 Bond Street, N. W., or 
46 Madison Street, Chicage. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.ading 
ee CHANGES IN EUROPE, 

STANLEY’S Rie h. 4-4 IN AFRICA, 
TICAL ES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITIC AL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRIOA. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 

full descriptive text and double- map for each 

State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 

preparation, and will soon be ready. 

Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 

BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 

208b CHICAGO: F.8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


228 a 








Price for Introduction, . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, , . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, a tg . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. ©. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


| HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & 00., 


BOSTON. 
Will be glad to send to ~ { address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Andrews’ Latin Text-Beooks, 
Beotta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Celbuarn’s Intellectaal Arithmetic, 
Murdech’s Vocal Calture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 











[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 








6 323 €ernhill, Besten. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. ey are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Disks istdesian eae dain ioe 
em the following nts of supe 
age brilliancy of the i ve; Clearness sed 

of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Tilustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 


ical execution, and low price. 
Fr er’s Patent mowing, Tp ablets. — 
complete course in seven books deen, aoe 
- a solid surface, their size and construction, 
character, their novel ss 

4 gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
«’s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 

er of 35 and 37 Park Pi., New York. 

Payeon D Dan - Emanbe maps imgand Bhort Curve. 
Rerinolomen’s Bratring heries Spelli seaphes. 

Grosse at Graded Grammar 

Pattersen’s Complete Seupadion ’ Boeks. 

Catalogues, etc., farnished. Seeeepen tenes eatictied 











NEW BONTION. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF CQLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS snd Meanings, 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, » giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 
Date of eac 

Published w G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 





THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biceraphical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 

History of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 

Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 

The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginnin, of the Christian Era till the 

Present Time. By F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 

cloth 1.25. 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 

Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH EW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 —_ ), 75e. to $20 





The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). $ . 4 
The Advanced Science Series i vols.), 

Putnam’s World’s of Biography ‘ontin. to °77. 1:50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of B *y; (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s reetry nd School » 1.268 
Gombert’s lassics. “Per vol., 50 


Day’s pd we mad Ethics Esthe 


tics, and ° 
Nystrom’s Mech St Ses, and Logie. 
Sturtevant's Iweintes. 


Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
pregecse for public ppt ys F. WALTER SMITH, 
supervisor of in 


the Boston Pu 
fnccks, ana State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural areey. apm om For schools 
and f. es. Animals and oer represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged fo inetrection with object- 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromeos. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, @ CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geo hes, 
Guyot’s Wail M 
Sheldon’s ectice, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 0O., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
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Maury’s Gee phies. 
Hlolimes’ Beaders, - meas 
Vemable’s Arithmetics, A 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 


,and Grammars. 
zebra, Geometry. 


. | being made up of continuous 


Public | Pyuchen’s Chemical P 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New phies. 

Shaw’s Bagi 5 Literature. 
Lessing of U. S. History. 
Hooker's New Physiol ony. 

JUST PUBLISH 
Avery’s Elements of Natural: Philesephy. 
Hills Elem. ef Rheteric and Composi 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address w. AL FAU ew Engin, 


114 ss 46 wcite = 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 
“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in 
. Ita use is in 
tended to increase the taste for r ng and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., Nd 
Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 








THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Laton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and gonometry. 
Bradbury's nome and Surveying. 
0| Bradbury's University renee 
8 Manual Parliament’y Practice. 

Krauss's German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Hlements of History. 


et ive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
cation. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, __ 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Piattner’s Manual I'thee. Mechanics; 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo _ 0.00 





Prescett’s O ule Auaipese.” 

gis nore tvs Qu ali. Analysis, 3. 50 
Eliet & unlitative Analysis, 1.50 
Me@ullech’s ie Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 





WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Bosten. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Frankliu Arithmetics, 

By Edwin P. Seaver, A. ~'y Head- panna of English 
High-schoo ool, Boston "Geo. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’ SArithmeticn Arithmet'l Tables,etc. 


The Metric ee | of Weige and Meas- 





ures. Seaver & 
Wercester’s New alien - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 
15 ASTOR y S.! BOR! York. 
Now Ready. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


NOTES ON ASSAYING AND ASSAY SCHEMES, 


By PIERRE DE P. Ricketts, E.M., Pu.D., 
Instructor in Amaying, School of fag Columbia 
College, New York. 


This little manual embodies the system of Assaying 
racticed in the School of Mines, with valuable addi- 
ions, tables, etc., and has been prepared with special 
reference to the wants of the pe mt and practical 
assayer. Containing also Rules for the examination of 
Mines, seven s Outfit, Treatment of Ores, etc. The 
work is fully illustrated, and much attention has been 
paid to the details and methods peculiar to the West, 
many of the latter having been tested in the laboratory 
and the results given. is volume has been introduced 





DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 az 





as a Text Book in many of the leading Seientific Schools 
and Colleges of the United States. Price, bound in 
cloth, $3.00. Mailed and prepaid on receipt of price of price. 





VAN ANTWERP, 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's llers, 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
— Penmanship, 





Cee tar i Eoeunal bi’, Becton. 
15542 A. 8. MANSON, 32 St., Boston. 





BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8. His 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
w's and Manners, 
Bte. 


MORE LABGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS ean 
ANY OTHER SERIES. 


3@™~ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 





